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CHAPTER I. 



PATTY AND HER FATHER. 




MOTHER, do you think it will be fine 

to-morrow 1 ' And as she spoke, a bright, 

rosy girl of ten bounded out through the 

little garden, and stood for a few 

moments at the gate, looking up into the blue sky, 

as if she expected to find there an answer to her 

inquiry. 

'Are you looking for clouds, Patty?' said a 
pleasant voice at her side; 'the haymakers might 
perhaps be glad of one or two by and by.* 

' mother, I do hope, if the clouds are coming at 
all, that they will come to-day instead of to-morrow, 
so that it may be fine for our treat.' 
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'I hope so too, Patty/ replied Mrs. Thome; and 
then, placing her arm round her child's shoulders, she 
added^ 'Looking for clouds will not keep them 
away; and, besides, break£Ebst is ready, so come in at 
once, for I shall want you to stay with your dear 
father while I go to market this morning ; you know 
he cannot be left alone.' 

The bright, rosy face became clouded at these 
words, and Patty seated herself at the homely table 
and ate her breakfast in silenca Although the blue 
sky on this June morning might be cloudless, yet a 
heavier cloud hung over the dwellers in that pretty 
rustic cottage. John Thome, the husband and father, 
was dying of consumption; his dear wife had only 
for a few moments thrown off the gloom, which not 
even the lovely summer weather could disperse, to 
sympathize with her child's delighted anticipation of 
a happy day on the morrow. Patty too well under- 
stood that at her father's death she would be fatherless 
and her mother a widow ; but, with the hopefulness 
of childhood, she soon threw off the dread of his death, 
as an event not perhaps likely to happen yet, especially 
while the weather continued so fine and warm. She 
was also happy in the knowledge that on this summer 
day her father appeared much better; and when her 
mother started on her marketing expedition, she had 
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perfect confidence in her child's careful attention to 
the father so dearly loved. 

Perhaps a more worthy specimen of an honest, 
industrious working man did not exist within twenty 
miles of the village of Prittlewell, in Essex, than John 
Thome. His wife also, in their humble cottage home, 
merited in every respect to be ranked among the 
number of Solomon's notable women. For many 
years of their married life John and Sarah Thome 
had known few sorrows, save the loss of three infant 
children. Patty was now their only child, and had 
been trained and cherished with the tenderest care ; 
perhaps a little too much indulged, especially by her 
father, whose devoted love she returned with all the 
warmth of her loving heart. 

At the time of his marriage with Sarah Martin, 
John Thome had been under-gardener on the estate 
of Sir Edward "Wentworth, who owned a beautiful 
seat not far from the village of Prittlewell, and near 
the flourishing town of Southend-on-Sea, now becom- 
ing a seaside watering-place of some celebrity. Sir 
Edward greatly valued the services of his honest, 
upright, and industrious gardener ; and, when John 
married, he not only increased his wages, but gave 
the young people a pretty white cottage on his estate, 
and several useful articles of furniture. Sarah, who 
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had also been under-housemaid at Leigh Court, 
treasured highly these gifts from their kind master ; 
but when, in addition, he gave them a piece of ground 
behind the cottage to cultivate, rent-free, their 
gratitude knew no bounds. 

Such was the home of Patty Thorne; and the 

teaching and training she received from both parents 

was founded on Bible precepts, and therefore on 

principles of rectitude and honourable conduct. At 

the time of which we write Board Schools were 

unknown; and so, although Patty could read and 

write well, and boast of being able to conquer a sum 

in the Eule of Three, she had not been carried very 

far into the mysteries of science, or the refined studies 

of music and drawing. In needlework Patty was an 

adept Such instruments as sewing-machines were 

then considered derogatory to a clever needlewoman ; 

and Patty would often describe, with amused satire, 

the untidy length of cotton trailing, unknown to the 

wearer, from a dress, when the broken thread set 

free the chain-stitch to the extent of several yards. 

Sewing-machines are more perfect now; yet Patty 

Thome in after life always preferred her needle, 

thimble, and fingers. 

Mrs. Forest, the elder sister of Sarah Thome, when 
gossiping with a friend, used often to speak of her. 
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though not unkindly, as *a very lucky woman.' If 
a gossip is free from scandal and slander, it becomes 
a pleasant and harmless conversation ; and yet it is 
well to remember Solomon's words : * In the multitude 
of words there wanteth not sin ; * and also, * Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh;' 
and if the heart is evil, the words uttered will be evil 
also. Mrs. Forest^ not being quite so much under 
the influence of religious principles as Sarah and her 
husband, certainly did love a gossip ; and the expected 
Sunday school treat formed a leading topic of con- 
versation. 

*Your children are going to the school treat, I 
suppose % ' said Jane Thomson one morning when she 
met Mra Forest at the grocer'a 

* Of course they are ! four of them — Fred and 
the three girls; and I hope they'll enjoy them- 
selves.' 

* And my girl tells me Patty Thorne is going in a 
new white frock too.' 

'Well, her mother can afford it,' replied Mrs. 
Forest. * Just look at my sister, with only one child, 
and a cottage and garden, and chickens, and new- 
laid eggs, and a piece of ground where they keep a 
cow. Why, John and Sarah are far better off than 
many of the gentry, with all their grand houses.' 
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' Ah, well, yoa needn't complain,' said Jane Thom- 
son, * You've a pretty little shop in Prittlewell, and 
that pays the rent, if it does nothing else, besides 
your husband's wages.' 

' I don't complain,' was the reply. ' Gtxl has been 
very good to me, and although I have got six children 
to feed, and clothe, and educate, it would break my 
heart to lose one of them.' 

' I'm sure Sarah Thome is to be pitied,' remarked 
a new customer, who had entered the shop and stood 
listening. ' The doctor says there's no hope of John's 
recovery.' 

* Ah, yes, I know that,' said Mrs. Forest; *but I'm 
sure Sir Edward will take care of Sarah and Patty \ 
he'll never take away the cottage from her.' 

^ Does Sarah think so ) ' asked the new comer. 

*She won't say what she thinks,' was the reply. 
' And now I must get what I want quickly, and no 
mistake, or my husband's dinner won't b^ ready in 
time.' 

It will be seen by these snatches of talk that a 
slight feeling of envy had arisen in the minds of 
these simple-hearted villagers with regard to John 
and Sarah Thome. But lately the fiat had gone 
forth that he must die. Twelve months ago, throw- 
ing off his jacket while at work beneath a hot sun. 
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and with the wind in the east, he had taken a chill, 
and a feverish attack laid him aside for weeks. In 
the autumn he recovered sufficiently to resume his 
work, but as Christmas drew near a fresh cold settled 
on his lungs, and the news soon spread that John 
Thome was in a rapid consumption, and given up by 
the doctors. 

And now the dying man is sitting up in bed 
supported by pillows, and tended by his darling little 
daughter, who is preparing for him a cup of beef tea 
and toast with the order and carefulness of a girl 
double her age. Patty, brought up with grown 
people, and being an only child, had acquired, to a 
certain extent, their thoughts and manners; yet to 
her father she could be a pleasant and amusing 
companion, especially when they were alone. 

The sunny sky without a cloud had a cheering 
influence on the invalid, and Patty thought him so 
much better that she brightened up with the hope 
that after all he might recover. No sooner had she 
finished her task, than she climbed on to the foot of 
the bed, and, sitting Turkish fashion, commenced 
a conversation with her dearly loved father. The 
cottage contained two rooms and a kitchen. The 
front door opened into the sitting-room, and the 
casement windows were fastened back to their widest 
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extent. The summer air, laden with fragrance and 
the scent of new-mown hay, pervaded the house, 
adding freshness to the atmosphere, and softening 
the heat of a June day. 

Patty, encouraged by her father's cheerful appear- 
ance and the absence of his cough, at once referred 
to the subject uppermost in her thoughts. 

'Father, do you think it will be fine to-morrow 1 ' 

* To-morrow ? Ah, yes, that is your Sunday school 
treat day, isn't it, pet % ' 

*Yes,* she replied; *and don't you know, we're 
all going in a steamboat to the Nore ! We're to 
take our dinners with us, and mother's gone 
early to market to get lots of nice things for our 
tea.' 

* And who will take care of you, my child % I can't 
spare dear mother, you know;' and John Thome 
placed his thin white hand on Patty's as he spoke, 
and sighed at the thought that never again would he 
lead his darling child to church or for a pleasant 
walk, far less accompany her in an excursion by 
steamboat, to which she was now looking forward 
with excitement and delight Patty's reply inter- 
rupted his musings : 

* Aunt Ellen is coming for me to-morrow, with my 
cousins Fanny, and Sarah, and Ellen. Fred is going 
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with his class, and his teacher will take care of him ; 
but he's a great boy, and I'm sure he can take care of 
himself.' 

*Upon my word, it will be a grand affair/ said 
John, smiling at his little daughter's enthusiasm. 
*You will have to tell me all about it next day. 
And now, is it not time for me to take my beef tea ? 
And do you know, Patty, I quite believe it will be a 
fine day to-morrow for your excursion ! ' 

'O father, I'm so glad!' she exclaimed, sliding 
quickly but gently to the floor ; ' because you know 
so much about the weather.' 

And then away went the little old-fashioned child 
to prepare the necessary refreshment for her sick 
father. In a very few minutes it was brought to 
him on a little tray covered with a neat cloth, while 
she stood by him, watching with earnest interest 
the quickness with which the simple nourishment 
vanished. Presently the click of the garden gate 
gave notice that Mrs. Thome had returned from 
market, and, as the mother raised the rosy face and 
kissed it, Patty exclaimed : 

' mother, father says it's almost certain to be a 
fine day to-morrow, and I'm so glad ! ' 




CHAPTER II. 

FRED'S NEW JACKET. 

IIR EDWAED WENTWORTH, the owner 
of Leigh Court and the estate which 
surrounded it, was one of those courteous 
and refined gentlemen of the olden time 
now so seldom met with. At the age of fifty he had 
lost none of the brightness and vigour of the prime 
of life, and entered heart and soul into any plan 
proposed for the benefit of the workers on his estate, 
or the interest of the yillagers, who were mostly his 
tenants. In the parish he was a valuable friend, and 
a worker with the rector and his curate, especially 
in the Sunday schools of the village; and these 
annual excursions were not only patronized by Sir 
Edward, but also handsomely subscribed to by him. 

The long-expected day dawned at last, and without 
a cloud; and Patty Thome, who had been up an 

16 
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hour, busily helping her mother in the cottage, heard 
the old Dutch clock in the kitchen strike eight with 
great satisfaction. 

* I may change my frock now, mother, mayn't I ? * 
she asked ; * and put on all my things excepting my 
hat and cape) We've got to be at the schools by 
nine punctual Please do let me get ready now.' 

Mrs. Thome smiled, but she did not oppose her 
child's wishes. The face and hands were once more 
washed, the pretty bright hair was combed into its 
natural curls, and in a very short time Patty was 
ready to go in to her father^s room and show herself 
in her new but simple white frock and blue sash, 
while her blue eyes sparkled with happiness and the 
roses bloomed on her cheeks. 

John Thome stifled a sigh as he gazed at his little 
daughter, but he would not on such an eventful day 
utter or even look the sad thoughts that rose to his 
mind. In a pleasant tone he said, — 

' My little girl does look clean and neat, and the 
frock is very pretty. How kind of mother to make 
it for you! And now, my child, go and sit down 
and rest for a few minutes, or you will be tired out 
before you start.' 

*May I just go to th^ gate and see if Fred is 
coming ? ' she asked. 

B 
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*Yes,' replied her mother, *if you will first sit 
quietly for ten minutes, as your father says, and then 
it will be time to put on your hat and cape, and I 
dare say Fred will be here.* 

Patty seated herself demurely, and although to her 
the ten minutes seemed an hour, yet they quickly 
passed, and in five more minutes Patty had completed 
her toilet by tying on a straw hat, trimmed with blue 
to match the cape and the sash. 

The next moment she ran out to the gate to look 
for her cousin Fred, but before opening it she paused 
suddenly, as Sir Edward Wentworth and the rector 
stood before her. 

* Well, little Patty,' said the former, * you're dressed 
all in readiness, I see. Who is going to take you to 
the schoolrooms % ' 

* Cousin Fred, sir,* replied Patty, with a low 
curtsey. *I know the way, and I could go by 
myself to the schools, but mother won't let me now/ 

* No, Patty, because there are so many of you, and 
as your mother cannot leave your father, she is very 
anxious to feel sure you are safe with the rest.' 

* But you are too early, my child,' said the rector, 
* How is your father this morning ? ' 

At this moment Mrs. Thome made her appearance, 
and answered the rector's question by saying, — 
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*My husband would like to see you, sir, if you 
could spare a few minutes. He is much better, I 
think' 

Without a word the rector advanced. The dying 
man received him with a smile, and his eyes 
brightened as he said, — 

* I am so glad to see you, rector.* 

A few kind but cheering words from the clergy- 
man, and an equally bright response from the invalid, 
in which he spoke of death as a change too glorious 
to cause fear, and then a voice asked in subdued 
tones, — 

* May I come in too 1 ' 

*0 yes, Sir Edward,' replied the invalid; and as 
the distinguished bearer of that name entered the 
room, the master and the servant, the bearer of a 
title and the humble gardener, clasped each other's 
hands in that holy friendship which knows no class 
feeling between those who are united to the Saviour 
by the ties of brotherhood. 

Sir Edward and the rector, having with comforting 
words wished Sarah Thome good-bye, left the cottage 
under a depression of feeling natural to human nature 
after leaving a dying bed; but one glance at the 
pretty little figure in blue and white changed the 
whole tenor of their thoughts. Patty stood at the 
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open garden gate as the two gentlemen approached ; 
but as she moved aside to let them pass, Sir Edward 
caught a glimpse of the changed face and the tears 
glittering on the eyelashes. 

'Why, Patty,' he exclaimed, 'what is the matter) 
Tears and sad looks on such a happy day as this ! ' 

^Please, sir, I'm afraid I shall be left behind 
Fred hasn't come for me yet, and it's nearly nine 
o'clock, I know.' 

Sir Edward looked at his watch. 'Ten minutes. 
Fred ought to have been here by this time. Never 
mind, Patty ; dry your eyes and brighten up ; the 
rector and I will see you safely at the schools in 
time. Give me your hand.' 

Timidly the little girl obeyed, and at this moment 
Mrs. Thome came out to look after her. 

' All right, Mrs. Thome,' said Sir Edward, looking 
back over his shoulder. ' Master Fred has forgotten 
his promise, I fear, so we are going to take his place.' 

'Thank you. Sir Edward,' exclaimed Sarah, and 
then hastened back to her husband's room to tell him 
that Sir Edward and the rector had got. his little 
girl between them, each holding her hand, and that 
she looked bright and happy, but almost out of her 
wits with surprise at her position. 

For some distance Patty could only reply, ' Yes, 
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sir,' or ' No, sir,' to the questions of her companions ; 
and she had only just recovered sufficiently to speak 
of her cousins, and answer the rector's inquiries 
about their names and ages, when a turn in the lane 
brought Cousin Fred in sight, coming along at a 
tremendous pace. Patty, forgetting her shjmess and 
the honour of her position, exclaimed, *0, here 
comes Fred!' but she resisted the first impulse, 
which was to draw away her hands and run to meet 
him. 

But Fred, at the sight of Patty's escort, suddenly 
pulled himself up, and stood still ; while the gentle- 
men held the child's hands too firmly for her to 
escape, as they walked on towards Fred. 

*Come along, my boy,' said Sir Edward; 'you 
would not come for your cousin, so we are bringing 
her to you. What makes you so late ?' he continued 
as they came near to the boy, who was moving slowly 
towards them. 

But Fred did not reply till the gentlemen and 
Patty came up to him, and then he said, 'Please, 
Sir Edward, I'm very sorry ; but it's not my fault. 
The tailor never brought home my new jacket till 
about five minutes ago ; and I've run so fast to get to 
Patty that I was too out of breath to answer you.' 

*It was too bad of the tailor,' said the' baronet. 
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laughing. 'However, we will not detain you, now 
your cousin has arrived, Patty.* 

And then the little well-trained child^ as the 
gentlemen released her hands, curtseyed low, and 
said to Sir Edward, ' Thank you, sir, for bringing me 
all this way.' 

* GU)od-bye, little maid,' was the reply. ' Now don't 
delay ; if Fred has recovered his breath, you and he 
can run this distance to the schools in five minutes, 
can you not % ' 

*0 yes, sir;' and then the two children started off 
at a rapid rate, and were soon out of sight. 

The school bell had been ringing some minutes 
when Patty and her cousin entered, and already the 
boys and girls were being marshalled, two and two, 
for the walk to Southend pier, with flags and banners. 
The cheering and waving of handkerchiefs, as the 
children were admitted at the pier gates, and counted 
one by one, need not be described here. Sunday 
scholars who are accustomed to these school treats 
know their delights too well. But at Southend the 
pleasures axe doubled ; for on the wonderful wooden 
pier there exists a tramway, on which, drawn by 
horses, are small carriages which run the whole 
length of the mile and a quarter to the end of the 
pier, as the water is not deep enough to float a large 
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steam-vessel even at half tide, until that point is 
reached. At the time of which we write these con- 
veyances were very different to the railway carriages 
now in use, being originally intended merely as 
trucks to convey the luggage of passengers to and 
from the steamers at the end of the pier. But as the 
traffic increased, these trucks were provided with 
seats. These homely conveyances were, on the 
occasion we describe, quickly filled with delighted 
children ; and as truck after truck discharged its living 
freight at the pier head, the cheering and excitement 
could with difficulty be subdued by the teachers and 
others in charge. By firm and judicious arrange- 
ment, however, the children were safely led down 
the gangway to the deck. Perhaps also a conscious- 
ness of danger arose, as they felt the movement of 
the steamer on the rising tide. With few exceptions 
both boys and girls were quiet and subdued, while 
they performed the, to them, dangerous descent. 

It was not, however, till the laige steamer had 
freed herself from the ropes and hawsers of the pier 
that the young passengers felt safe, for the rolling 
and pitching of the vessel meanwhile was rather 
alarming to them. At last^ when the steamboat had 
paddled out into deep and smooth water, with the 
sun's heat subdued by fleecy clouds and a summer 
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breeze, a cbeer rose in the air from many youthful 
voices, and was replied to from the pier and numerous 
rowing-boats, with waving of caps and handkerchiefs. 
We will leave the happy children to enjoy their 
trip, and return to John Thome's cottage. 





CHAPTER III. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 9 

)IR EDWARD WENTWORTH, after see- 
ing the children safely on board for this 
long-looked-for school treat, returned to 
the town, and made his way quickly to 
the railway station. Before parting with the rector, 
Dr. MUwood, on the pier, Sir Edward had said to 
him, — 

' I am very sorry not to be able to accompany you, 
rector. I have most important business in town to- 
day ; but I hope to return in time to meet you on 
the pier before the steamer is alongside.' 

The approach of evening brought the friends of the 
children to the entrance gates of the pier, but they 
were not allowed to enter. Several 'of the towns- 
people had also assembled, forming a rather unusual 
crowd. Telescopes were used by those who possessed 

25 
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them, to obtain the first glimpse of the returning 
steamboat ; and some little excitement prevailed on 
hearing at last the words : ' Here she comes, all 
right 1 She'll soon be alongside.' 

Meanwhile Sir Edward had passed through the 
entrance gates, and was being drawn along the pier 
in one of the trucks, with two friends whom he had 
brought with him from London. 

' What a fine day the children have had ! ' said he ; 
' but I fear it will not last. There is a ripple on the 
water that looks rather ominous ; no doubt a change 
occurred when the tide turned.' 

'I think this is only a summer evening breeze,' 
said one of his friends ; ' and here comes a steamer. 
Is it the one you are expecting ) ' 

'Yes,' replied Sir Edward ; * and I am glad we are 
here first,' as the homely vehicle stopped to enable 
the gentlemen to alight. 

The summer sun still shone brightly, although the 
church clock had struck eight, as the vessel steamed 
in sight ; but her movements were not very gentle, 
owing to the ripple which Sir Edward had noticed. 
The young folks on board, however, had become 
more accustomed to the sensations which so alarmed 
them in the morning; and, having less consciousness 
of danger, were perhaps too carelessly confident of 
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safety. The breeze which rippled the surface of the 
water seemed to freshen as the steamer approached 
the pier, and then began the pitching and rolling, but 
with much greater force than in the morning. The 
sailors on the pier stood ready with ropes and 
hawsers to haul the vessel in, while from the call-boy 
sounded the words signalled by the captain : ' Ease 
her ! ' * Stop her ! ' * Turn her astern ! ' * Go on 
ahead ! '—orders which the fireshening breeze made 
it somewhat difficult to obey. 

Not a few of the children showed symptoms of 
fear, as they were rolled and tossed from side to side, 
while the steamer was being brought alongside. This 
was effected at last, and then the gangway, protected 
on both sides by sailcloth, was made fast to the deck 
of the steamer, and to the lower deck of the pier. 

* I'm sure I don't know how we're to get up there,' 
said Fred Forest, who stood with his sisters and 
cousin where they had been placed on the deck of 
the steamer and told not to move. ' See how low 
down we are. Shall we have to wait for high 
tide 1 ' 

*No, Fred,' exclaimed Patty; Mook, there's a lot 
of boys and girls going through that dreadful black 
place ; it must be all safe, Fred, or they wouldn't tell 
them to go.' 
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• Well, no, of course not ; but how can we get on 
the pier] That floors me.' 

'Don't move till I come for you,' said a young 
teacher, addressing Fred and his party. 'Fanny 
Forest looks dreadfully alarmed; but there's no 
danger,' he whispered, drawing Ellen Forest aside. 
' Hold her hand tightly, Ellen, and well wait till the 
deck is clearer.' 

Patty and her cousins had been separated from 
their class by the strict orders they had received not 
to move ; and with some little anxiety they watched 
their companions, as they passed along the gangway 
and disappeared into what seemed to them utter 
darkness. And truly it was an ordeal for children to 
mount those stairs, and pass under the black wooden 
rafters which crossed and recrossed each other in 
every direction, while the foaming water was seen 
through the front of each step, and, disturbed by the 
motion of the steamer, sprinkled them with the spray, 
making them cling more closely to their friends and 
teachers, as they proceeded upward. No wonder 
little Fanny Forest, a nervous, timid child, stood 
trembling and pale by her sisters and brother, hold- 
ing their hands tightly, and looking in awe and dread 
at the entrance to that dreadful place. 

Twice had the trucks, loaded with their living 
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freights, conveyed the majority of the young people 
to Southend in safety, and the number still remain- 
ing was less than fifty. As the empty vehicles were 
heard appl'oaching, a search was made in every direc- 
tion to ascertain if any of the children were missing. 
Presently from the deck of the steamer was heard a 
succession of screams, which caused much alarm and 
excitement. Then came the words : 

'I won't go that way — I won't! It's all dark; I 
shall be drowned 1 O, look I the water is dashing 
in r cried the terrified child, while young Mr. Garleton, 
Fred's teacher, and Miss Warden, who taught Ellen 
Forest's class, tried their utmost to calm the child's 
fears, but without success. 

*Send the girls and Fred on shore,' said Mr. 
Carleton to Miss Warden ; * then I'll carry the poor 
little frightened child to the pier. Perhaps she will 
want to follow them, if she sees them go. We 
can't keep the steamer here all night. She will be 
safe with me,' he whispered; Hake the girls and 
Fred at once. See! they are going to remove the 
gangway.' 

The man paused as he saw them coming, while 
Mr. Carleton, who was a great favourite of Fanny's, 
attracted her attention for a moment, and then sud- 
denly raised her in his arms an^ carried her towards 
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the gangway. But the child struggled 8o violently 
that before he could reach the ship's side, she escaped 
from his arms and disappeared. The next moment a 
sudden lurch of the vessel, as the ropes were loosened, 
hid the deck from sight. When the vessel righted 
itself, neither Frank Carleton nor his little charge 
could be seen. 

Meanwhile Fred and his two sisters and Patty, on 
reaching the pier deck, waited at the head of the 
stairs, expecting to see Mr. Carleton arrive with 
Fanny. They stood for some minutes, but no one 
appeared, and Fred, in his anxiety and alarm, would 
have rushed down the steps again, had he not been 
restrained by Miss Warden. 

' No doubt Mr. Carleton and Fanny are quite safe,* 
she said ; ' and I dare say the gangway has been re- 
moved, listen 1 ' she continued ; ' they are calling out 
for us all to fill the trucks quickly, as it is getting so 
late.' 

'O, we can't go home without little Fanny, 
teacher,* exclaimed Ellen, now fiedrly in tears, while 
Sarah and her cousin Patty were sobbing bitterly. 

'Any more for the trucks)' shouted the driver, 
and then was heard the voice of Sir Edward : 

'Come, come, children, you are detaining the 
driver;' and, as the speaker advanced nearer, he 
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exclaimed, * What is the matter, children ? Why in 
tears ? Has anything happened 1 * 

* Please, Sir Edward,' said Patty Thome, checking 
her sobs, Hhey are saying that Mr. Carleton and 
Fanny Forest are drowned.' 

' Drowned ! nonsense, child ! O, it must be a 
mistake! I hope nothing so terrible has occurred. 
Most likely they are amongst the children in the 
front truck, or they may have been left behind in 
the steamer.' 

* O no, Sir Edward ! ' replied Fred Forest ; ' we saw 
Mr. Carleton take Fanny in his arms before we got 
on deck, and then we heard the man say, " All out," 
and the steamer went away. Please look, sir ; it's a 
long way off now.' 

A sharp, hasty message, and a threat to go on and 
leave them behind, made the little group start forward 
and mount the trucks quickly. Sir Edward anxiously 
remaining to the last with a faint hope that Mr. 
Carleton and the child would appear. The hope was 
not verified, and many of the poor children who had 
so enjoyed this happy day were proceeding home- 
wards with a fear and dread in their hearts that a 
little schoolfellow and one of their favourite teachers 
had been drowned. 

Sir Edward watched the conveyances as they pro- 
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ceeded along the pier towards Southend. He had 
purposely remained behind, and, after a few moments 
of thought, he approached the pier-master, to consult 
him on the best plan to adopt. 

' This is a sad ending of a happy day, Thomson,' 
he said; 'and yet it certainly seems improbable that 
Garleton and the child should have fallen overboard 
and been drowned without at least one of the crew of 
the steamer becoming aware of it.' 

*I consider it entirely a false report, Sir Edward,' 
replied the man. 'Had such a thing happened, it 
must have been discovered at the time.' 

* Well, yes — ^perhaps so,' replied the baronet in a 
musing tone. Then suddenly, as a thought seemed 
to strike him, he exclaimed, 'Thomson, they may 
have been left behind on board after alL What is 
the steamer's destination ) ' 

* Sheemess, Sir Edward,' he repKed. 

' Would a boat do the distance ? ' asked the baronet. 

'Well, yes, Sir Edward. We've no real night at 
this time of the year, and there will be moonlight as 
well, and I dare say a couple of rowers would manage 
the distance in two hours, at all events before 
midnight, when they're all asleep.' 

* Asleep, man ! ' cried the baronet, ' Do you sup- 
pose the families of Fanny Forest and Mr. Garleton 
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will sleep till they know whether the missing ones 
are alive and well, or sleeping in death beneath the 
waves of the ocean 1 ' 

* No, indeed. Sir Edward,' replied the pier-master ; 
* and if you really wish for a boat, I can get you one 
in a very short time.' 

*WhileIwaitr 

* O yes, sir ; the men will have wind and tide in 
their favour a great part of the distance.' 

* I shall go with them,' said the baronet ; * and, if 
they ply their oars well, the payment shall be a 
guinea.' 




CHAPTER IV. 



A SAD MISTAKE. 




)HEN do you expect the young folks home, 

Sally r asked John Thorne, as the 

summer evening sun approached the 

west, 

*0, not before nine. I think the tide does not 

turn at the earliest till half-past seven, yet I fancy 

we may expect the first arrivals about eight.' 

John glanced at his watch, which hung on the wall 
near him, and then sighed deeply. 

* I wish Patty was at home, Sally dear,' he said ; 
and then added, * Don't leave me, dear wife; I 
believe one of the messengers John Bunyan describes 
will soon come for me.' 

Poor Sally suppressed a sigh as she seated herself 
by the bed, and placed her hand on his in silence. 
She could not trust herself to speak. 
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The cottage doors and windows were still open to 
admit the soft evening breeze, and presently John 
said, — 

* Eead to me, dear — ^the eighth of Eomans, " No 
condemnation," Sally, ** thanks be to God." Think 
of that/ 

Tears rose to her eyes as she took the Testament 
from the table and opened it at the required chapter. 
It needed, however, some minutes to enable Sarah 
Thome to command her voice sufficiently to read, 
but she succeeded at last in sounding forth the glorious 
words : * There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus.' 

John closed his eyes and listened, as the reader's 
voice, cheered by the holy words, became firm and 
clear, especially as she neared the glorious ending. 
But the sound of footsteps and the prattle of 
children's voices, as they passed the cottage door, 
told of their return, at least, in safety from the 
treat, and that the long-looked-for happy day was 
ended. 

More than one of the teachers and children paused 
at the cottage door to inquire after Mr. Thome, but 
Sarah, observing the look of excitement in the eyes 
of her husband, would not allow them to enter, and 
after the children had passed on she closed the door. 
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' Patty and her cousins are late, Sally ; I wish she 
had returned with the first batch of trucks.' 

' Don't be uneasy, John dear. All those teachers 
and children must have required three journeys on 
the pier both going and coming home, and no doubt 
they are all safe, for those who passed just now were 
happy and merry enough.' 

'GU>d in His mercy grant that it is so !' said poor 
John ; * but, dear wife, I cannot help feeling nervous 
about my Patty.' 

Soothing words from Sarah for a time calmed 
him, but at last he begged her to give him a dose of 
the composing draught, saying, — 

'It will quiet my nerves and make me sleepy, I 
know, but I will try not to sleep till Patty comes 
home. She won't be long now, for I can hear 
children's voices and footsteps.' 

* Take your drops first, John dear,' said the poor 
wife anxiously. 

* No, no,' he replied. * Here she comes ! ' as eager 
voices were heard in the little front garden. * Open 
the door, dear Sarah.' 

Mrs. Thorne obeyed, but, instead of Patty, several 
children stood at the door, and hurriedly, and in tones 
of alarm, all speaking at once, exclaimed, — 

* O, Mrs. Thome, I'm afraid there's been an accident! 
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There's a little girl lost, and one of the teachers ; and 
l)eople say they're drowned.' 

*• Hush, hush ! ' exclaimed Sarah, coming out on the 
step and drawing the door close behind her. * They 
can't be drowned ; but who are they % ' 

*It's one of the boys' teachers, ma'am,' said an elder 
girl with hesitation. 

* What is the little girl's namel' she asked, with 
white lips. 

* I'm sure it isn't true,' replied the girl, * but they 
do say it is your Patty.* 

For a few moments Sarah could scarcely resist the 
faintness that overpowered her, but a thought of her 
husband made her say calmly, — 

* Go away now, all of you ; I shall know the truth 
when Sir Edward and the rector return.' 

Closing the door quickly but gently, Sarah hastened 
to her husband's room, and almost started back at the 
sight of his changed face. 

* I've heard something those children said when you 
opened the door. Hasn't a little girl been drowned ] 
If it is our darling ! — O, dear Sarah, what will you do 
without both of us 1 ' 

* Dear, dear husband ! ' exclaimed Sarah, falling on 
her knees by the bed, * I do really believe our Patty 
is safa Those children had heard false reports, no 
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doubt, and they were frightened. But, dear John, can't 
you trust our dear Patty to Godi' she continued, 
losing all control over herself, while the tears burst 
forth. *I cannot believe that God would take away 
my husband and my child from me both at once ! ' 
And then for a few moments the stricken wife, so soon 
to be a widow, buried her face in the bedclothes and 
sobbed bitterly. 

Poor Sarah's outburst calmed the dying man. He 
placed his pale, thin hand on his wife's bowed head, 
and from his trembling lips came the words,-^ 

* " Thoii shalt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee." ' 

* O, John,' said his wife, rising from her knees and 
restraining herself with an effort, * if I only had your 
faith ! ' adding, after a glance at the table, ^ O, and 
there is your medicine ! you have not taken it yet.' 

* Give it me now, dear Sarah ; perhaps it will take 
away some of these strange feelings I have had all day. 
But, O, if I could only be sure that my little Patty 
was safe, and that I should see her once more, I should 
die happy.' 

After taking the composing drops, Sarah noticed 
that John lost the expression of excitement on his 
face and seemed inclined to sleep. She sat watching 
him in silent dread; for her husband had changed 
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greatly during the last twelve hours. She knew by 
his appearance that the end was near, and, worse still, 
that it had been in some measure hastened by the 
news brought to the cottage. 

' I must submit to God's will, and be patient,' she 
said to herself, *but I do earnestly pray that poor 
John's last moments may be comforted by the return 
of my darling child in health and safety.' 

The clock struck nine. John still dozed calmly, 
Sarah watching in fear and dread that he would pass 
away in his sleep without again seeing the child he so 
dearly loveA 

Presently the sounds of young voices and rapid 
steps were heard approaching the garden gate. 
Warned by the closed door, Patty thoughtfully 
hushed the voices of her companions, and whispered, 
*ril go in first; you all stay here.' But the motlier 
had recognised the whisper of her child, and, opening 
the door, raised the little girl in her arms, kissed her 
fondly, and exclaimed, 'Thank (xod, my darling is 
safe ! Now come to your dear father ; he has been 
longing for you.' 

The altered face which Patty saw as she entered 
the room was a terrible shock to her, and for a 
moment she stood still on the threshold. But a 
smile that spread over it, as the dying father feebly 
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opened his arms to his little daughter, bore the 
impress of a love that was stronger than death. 
Throwing off her hat, she climbed on the bed, and as 
with a last effort he pressed his darling to his heart, 
he faintly murmured, * Thank God, my darling child 
is safe ! — I have lived to say good-bye to her. The 
messenger has come for me.' 

A slight convulsive movement, and Sarah lifted 
Patty to the ground ; and, as the child stood clinging 
to her mother, John opened his eyes and said, * Good- 
bye, dear wife ; ' and then, as, pale and trembling, she 
drew nearer to him, the dying man seemed scarcely 
conscious of the farewell kisses she pressed on the 
cold, wan lips. 

Once more he opened his eyes, and with an effort 
to smile he said faintly, 'Lift me up, dear love.* 
Sarah raised the pillow on which his head rested, and 
then, as his breathing gradually grew fainter, John 
Thome passed peacefully away from earth. 






CHAPTER V. 

THE MIDNIOHT BOAT RACE. 

« 

[HE steamboat, relieved of its living freight, 
had all this while been making way at a 
rapid rate, and could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in the distance by Sir Edward, 
when pointed out to him by the rowers, 

'Is there any hope of overtaking itl' asked the 
baronet, when at last he discerned the white steam, 
visible even yet in the summer twilight, floating be- 
hind a dark body which seemed a speck on the horizon. 
* No, sir, it ain't possible wi* this 'ere boat ; she'll 
be many a knot away by this time.' 

'Will she remain at Sheerness all night)' asked 
Sir Edward anxiously. 

'0 yes, sir, leastways till four in the morning 
She's called the Fairyy ain't she, mate?' asked the 
boatman, addressing his companion. 

41 
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* Yes, and she's a fast sailer, she is,' was the reply. 
* You'll have to land at Sheemess pier, master, and 
there'll be time to have a look at her.' 

While talking thus, the men were plying their 
sculls with a will through the water, now nearly at 
high tide. The breeze had sunk, and as the tide 
turned the men cut through the water at a rapid rate, 
and again became silent 

Sir Edward drew his railway rug closer, and, lean- 
ing back in the comfortably arranged stem of the 
boat, closed his eyes, and began to reflect that perhaps 
after all he was running a wild goose chase, and that 
Frank Carleton and little Fanny were safe at home 
in bed. 

* I do hope they will not be alarmed at home at my 
absence. I ought to have telegraphed, but there 
seemed no time. However I will pray and trust that 
the missing ones may be found on board, when we 
arrive at Sheerness.' 

Another hour, and sunlight, with a golden-tinted 
sky and fleecy clouds, was reflected on the calm 
surface of the water in crimson and gold. Sir 
Edward, whose anxiety kept him awake, roused him- 
self as he heard one of the boatmen cry, — 

'There's Sheemess Dockyard, master. Well be 
close to the pier now very soon. Ay ! and there's the 
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Fah-y lying close alongside. We shall have to knock 
'em all up.* 

' Will there not be a watch on board 1 ' 

* Well, I'm not sure, master ; but therell be one on 
'em on the pier. But we'll try the Fairy first.' 

A few minutes of rapid rowing, and the boatmen 
pulled in alongside of the hull of the steamer, which 
lay high above the water ; and one of them, resting his 
oars, exclaimed ' Ship ahoy ! ' in a stentorian voice. 

The profession of a seafaring man is one cal- 
culated to render him not only watchful, but wakeful. 
Scarcely a moment elapsed before the familiar cry 
was replied to, and one of the crew presented himself 
at the tafifrail, and, looking over, cried, *Who are 
you ] what do you want % * 

*Tell him, Sir Edward Wentworth is here.' 

* Sir Edward 1 0, 1 know what he's come for,' was 
the reply on hearing the baronet's name. * Will Sir 
Edward please come on deck 1 ' 

' Yes, certainly,' cried the baronet, rising to his feet 
in the rocking boat. 

'She's high out of the water, but I think you can 
climb a ship's side, Sir Edward,' exclaimed a familiar 
voice, as that gentleman sprang upon deck through 
the lifted taffraiL 

' Frank, my boy ! safe and sound ! ' cried Sir 
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Edwari *Then little Fanny Forest is here, I am 
sure, or you would not look so happy. Is she all 
right ? ' he asked anxiously. 

* yes, quite right now ; but she might have lost 
her life when she left Southend. She is sleeping 
peacefully in her berth at present, and we need not 
disturb her yet.* 

* Good morning, Sir Edward,' said a hearty voice, 
as the captain of the Fairy presented himself. 'I 
cannot tell you how anxious I have been since I dis- 
covered that Frank Carleton and the child were on 
boards I knew there would be such terrible alarm 
at home ; but to send them to you by boat or other- 
wise was out of the question. I cannot thank you 
enough, Sir Edward, for what you have done in the 
matter.' 

'It was only an act of humanity and sympathy 
with our fellow creatures, captain,' replied the 
baronet ' What a dreadful night of agony this must 
have been, and still is, to the relatives of Frank 
Carleton and little Fanny ! I feel as if I must return 
at once to Southend, to tell them the good news.^ 

' No, Sir Edward, pray don't think of such a thing. 
Let us give the boatmen who brought you something 
to eat and drink on board, and then send them back 
quickly to spread the good news at Southend.' 
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'Is the telegraph office open yet)' asked Sir 
Edward; 'because, if so, I can telegraph to Lady 
Wentworth, and from Leigh Court the news will soon 
spread.' 

' It shall be done/ replied the captain \ * and if the 
boatmen return at once after a good breakfast, we 
shall be sure that the report will, from one or both 
sources, be very quickly spread. And now, Sir 
Edward, if you do not object to breakfast at five 
o'clock on board with me and our unexpected visitors, 
I have no doubt the steward will be able to provide 
a tempting repast, which you really need after your 
journey to London, and a night on the sea in an open 
boat.* 

After refreshing himself by the application of 
water and towels and brushes, Sir Edward enjoyed 
the breakfast laid for himself, the captain, and Frank 
Carleton, in one of the saloons. During the meal 
very slight reference was made to the object of the 
baronet's visit; but he ascertained that the captain 
of the Faky was about to sail from Sheemess at eight 
o'clock, and to proceed to Broadstairs; therefore it 
would not be possible for the visitors to the Fairy to 
return home in that steamboat 

* It would be useless to take Fanny Forest back 
again to Southend pier,' remarked Frank Carleton 
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when the subject was discussed; 'we should have 
the same trouble all over again with her.' 

•No doubt,' replied Sir Edward; *yet I am so 
anxious to get home ; the telegram I sent may be 
delayed, and a thousand things may happen to inter- 
fere with its early arrival' 

* We must resign our charge of the little passenger 
before we start this morning,' said the captain, ' and — 
Here she comes,' he added, as little Fanny, looking 
pale, but very happy, was led into the saloon by the 
stewardess. 

* And so, little one, you like being on board a steam- 
boat,' said Sir Edward, seating himself, and drawing 
the child between his knees, 'better than being at 
home, eh 1 ' 

* It wasn't my fault, sir,' said Fanny ; ' I wanted to 
go home, but I couldn't go through that dreadful black 
place and up those steps with the water showing.' 

* But all the other children went through safely, 
Fanny.* 

* Yes, sir, I know, but they were not so frightened 
as I was ; they couldn't be, or they wouldn't have 
gone through.' 

* A little bit of logic— eh, Fanny 1 Well, now, you 
are going home with Mr. Carleton and me in a sail- 
ing boat. Shall you be afraid in a boat ? ' 
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* no, sir, I should like it very much.' 

*But now, Fanny, I want to ask you how you 
got that bruise on your forehead % ' 

* I fell down-stairs, sir,' she replied ; but her eye- 
lids drooped at the question. 

' How came you to fall down-stairs, Fanny 1 ' 
The child remained for a few moments silent, and 
then, proving that with all her nervousness she 
possessed moral courage, she exclaimed boldly, — 

' Please, sir, it was my own fault. I couldn't go 
through the black stairs, and teacher took me up to 
carry me through ; and I screamed and struggled so 
that he couldn't hold me ; and when I got away, I 
ran down the little stairs so fast that I fell right 
down to the bottom and knocked my head just 
here.' 

* Foolish child ! ' said Sir Edward, laughing ; ' you 
should have gone down backwards. No wonder you 
tumbled and hurt yourself.' 

* The boat will be here very soon now. Sir Edward,' 
said the captain, approaching. 'Oo and ask the 
stewardess to get you ready to go home, my child,* 
he added, addressing Fanny ; ' your mother will be 
very glad to see you, I'll be bound.' 

Fanny Forest was [not a shy child ; she quickly 

obeyed, and in a very few minutes the stewardess 

D 
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made her appearance^ leading her by the hand. 
During her absence the mate of the steamer had made 
Sir Edward and the captain acquainted with the 
circumstances which led the crew to suppose that all 
the young passengers were on shore. 

* I saw Mr. Carleton carrying the child towards the 
gangway where I stood,' he said, * and the boat gave a 
lurch, which nearly unshipped it. After I had righted 
the gangway, I looked about for the young gent and 
the child, but they were not in sight, and I didn't hear 
no more noise and screaming, so I made sure they'd 
got safe on the pier; and then I shouted, "All ashore I " 
and the call-boy cried out, " Go on a-head ! " ' 

* And where were tjiese two passengers hiding % ' 

* Down below. Sir Edward — not a-hiding ; but 
the steward did scare me above a bit when he came 
up the companion ladder, looking so white in the 
face, and he says, "They've been and killed that 
frightened youngster, I do believe, Come and look at 
her, mate ; I think she's dead." And I felt a'most 
afraid to go into the saloon, but at last I went, and 
there she lay on youy wife's lap, with young Mr. 
Carleton bathing her head. And wasn't I glad when I 
see her open her eyes, and heard her ask for water 1 
" 111 put a tea-spoonful o' brandy in it," said the 
steward ; and while he were gone, I looked at young 
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Mr. Carleton, and I said, ** Lor, sir, you looks white 
too I are you hurted 1 " ' 

*No,' Frank had repKed, smiling faintly; 'only 
almost frightened out of my senses. But I shall soon 
get better now the child is recovering. Do you feel 
better, Fanny 1 ' he had asked. 

' Yes, only my head aches, and that strong water 
you gave me makes me feel sleepy. May I lie down 
on this nice soft cushion % * she added, pointing to the 
crimson velvet seats of the saloon. 

* Yes, dear, you may ; come, let me help you, and 
111 fetch a pillow for your head, and a little quilt to 
be laid over you.' 

Scarcely three minutes passed before the child was 
asleep, the swelling on her forehead was subsiding, 
and young Mr. Carleton expressed a wish to see the 
captain and describe what had happened. 

* We can't spare time to return to Southend,' said 
the captain, addressing Frank. * You and the child 
must go on with us to Sheerness, and from thence we 
can telegraph to your friends. But were you hurt also 
when the child fell 1 You look pale, Mr. Carleton.' 

* Do I, captain 1 ' he said. * Well, I had a very narrow 
escape from a dangerous fall down those perpendicular 
elevations you designate '* steps." In my haste to over- 
take the child, I forgot that the descent could only be 
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made safely by going down backwards; and the 
impetus caused by my rapid movements would have 
thrown me forward headlong, but for a violent effort 
which strained the muscles of my shoulders so pain- 
fully that I know I shall feel it for days to come.' 

* Well, now, rest,' said the captain, after listening to 
the circumstances which had made the young man 
and the child prisoners on board ; * and when we lie 
to at Sheerness there'll be a nice supper ready 
for you.' 

And now Frank and his little charge were being 
received on board the sailing boat chartered by Sir 
Edward to take himself and the two young people 
home to those who, after a night of distressing 
anxiety, had been prepared by telegrams to receive 
them safe and sound. 

Fanny was full of spirits, but a little neryous, as 
she looked up to the deck so high above them, 
and felt the movement of the boat, as Sir Edward 
and Frank Carleton followed and took their seats. 
A cheer rose from the deck, on which stood the 
captain and the crew, who waved their caps and 
wished them a safe voyage with real earnestness. 
Sir Edward especially received an ovation ; for not 
one in the vessel had been forgotten by the benevolent 
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and truly generous baronet on that day. At last 
they were oflf; gently the pretty but substantial 
pleasure-boat cut through the calm and sparkling 
water, while a slight breeze filled her sails, and 
landed the voyagers at last on the beach at Southend. 
A small crowd assembled to greet them; and, as 
Fanny's mother caught her to her breast, Frank 
Carleton was surrounded by a group of relatives and 
friends, who received him as if from the dead. 




CHAPTER VI. 

SIR EDWARD UEAK8 SAD MEWS. 

3N arriving at Southend on the morning 
which brought home the lost ones in 
safety, Sir Edward's gladness was chilled 
^most to pain by hearing from the rector 
a confirmation of the report of John Thome's death. 

' I am tired, as you may suppose, doctor,' remarked 
Sir Edward; 'but not too tired to hear the truth.' 

'And here comes the carriage with my lady. Yon 
will bear the whole history from her ladyship,' said 
Dt. Milwood.' 

In a few moments they were bowling away on the 
delicate springs of Lady Wentworth's carriage, and 
asking questions or listening to the lady's account of 
what had occurred. 

'The nervous excitement of that delicate child,' 
said Lady Wentworth, 'has been the cause of much 
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sorrow and anxiety to so many persons. Fanny 
Forest ought not to have gone at all. Did she make 
such a fuss in the morning 'i ' 

* No,' was the rector's reply ; * the tide being high, 
the steamer was able to come alongside at a level 
with the highest deck of the pier ; and therefore she 
had none of those black rafters or open steps to 
encounter.' 

*Ah, well,' replied Lady Wentworth, Hhe poor 
child had nothing to do with the false report that 
killed John Thome. Well, no,' she continued, 
correcting herself, * I ought not to say that ; the 
poor fellow has been dying for weeks, and it needed 
a very little amount of excitement to put an end 
to that fragile life.' 

'What was said or done to hasten John's death, 
rector? ' asked Sir Edward. 

* Well,' he replied, *I am inclined to think that the 
excitement, and no doubt anxiety, consequent on the 
fact that he was allowing his child to go, without 
either parent, on what, to him, seemed an excursion 
full of danger, was the principal cause.' 

* But in reality there was no danger, especially as 
every ten or twelve children were in the charge of 
two grown-up people.' 

*A11 true, no doubt,' replied the rector; *but I 
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know Patty's absence did affect her father in his 
weak state ; for he owned to me that it was so, when 
I spoke to him for the last time on the morning of 
the school treat.' 

* Poor John ! he would have got over that, I feel 
sure/ said Lady Wentworth, ' had not the frightened 
children got hold of a report that Frank and one of 
the little ones were drowned ; and they called on their 
way home at John's cottage, to tell him the dreadful 
news, with the thoughtless eagerness of youth.' 

' Did John know of the report, rector? ' 

* Yes ; poor Sarah, hearing the voices, ran to open 
the front door, expecting to see little Patty; and 
their first eager words, uttered loudly, were heard by 
the dying man : " O, Mrs. Thorne, there's one of the 
teachers and a little girl drowned ! " ' 

^And the father thought it was his child, poor 
fellow I I wonder the shock did not kill him at once. 
But Patty is safe : did he live to see her again and 
wish her farewell ? ' 

*Yes, thank God, for Sarah's sake. I arrived at 
the cottage only a few minutes after she had closed 
her husband's eyes; and the poor child Patty was 
sobbing bitterly in her mother's arms. I sent some 
of the women folks from the Court to help her, and 
then returned to the pier, to inquire if there had 
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been any news respecting Frank and the child ; and 
I heard then from the pier-master of your improvised" 
midnight boat race. O, Sir Edward, it was indeed 
a capital thought of yours; but I feared it would 
prove unsuccessful/ 

'The telegrams set that fear at rest,' said Lady 
Wentworth; *yet I don't think I ever felt more 
afraid to open a telegram, than I did when that one 
was placed in my hands this morning. Sir Edward 
bad alarmed us by his absence ; and you may suppose 
how comforting the news contained in the telegram 
must have been to us all, especially to the mother of 
Frank Carleton, and Fanny's relatives. They say 
that Ellen Forest was almost like an insane woman 
about the loss of her child, and declared she would 
drown herself if they would not admit her on the 
pier.' 

• How strange it is,' remarked the rector, ' that the 
lower class are, as a rule, so undisciplined! The 
power of self-control is never taught to the children, 
because in most cases the parents do not practise 
it themselves.' 

'Poor Sarah must possess great self-control,' said 
Lady Wentworth; *for, when the children besieged 
her cottage tumultuously, to tell her the supposed 
catastrophe, she went outside on the step, closed the 
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door, and asked, '' What is the name of the little girl 
who is drowned 1" " We don't know, ma'am," was the 
reply; "but she was with the Forests, and I think her 
name is Patty.'' Sarah told me she nearly fainted as 
she heard this, but she conquered herself for her 
poor husband's sake, and tried to subdue his fears 
that something had happened to her, till the child 
herself appeared, safe and sound, but very nervous.' 

* Poor John ! no doubt now that all this excitement 
hastened his end. But it is better so. To change a 
bed of pain and sickness for a home of peace, joy, 
love, and obedience, and where there is no sin ! Ah, 
if we had but faith to realize such happiness, how 
trifling the sorrows and trials of earth would appear ! 

* ** could we make our doubts remove, 

Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
And see the Canaan that we love 
With unbeclouded eyes ! 

* " Could we but climb where Moses stood, 

And view the landscape o*er. 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore. " ' 

At this moment the carriage entered the park, and 
in driving towards the house passed by beds of roses, 
lilies, and other beautiful and fragrant flowers, all in 
a high state of cultivation. 
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* How lovely the pleasure-grounds look this morn- 
ing ! ' remarked the rector, after a few minutes' 
silence ; * Leigh Court is a delightful spot.' 

* Ah yes, but it reminds me of the faithful servant 
who is gone ; his industry for so many years has been 
the foundation of all this beauty and fragrance.' 

The carriage was now passing round the drive which 
encircled the spacious lawn, and presently stopped. 

' Come in and take luncheon with us, rector,' said 
Sir Edward ; * it has been ordered early, for after 
my exploit last night I require rest, and I want to 
talk to you about poor Thome's funeral. I intend 
to defray all the expenses, of course in a simple, 
unassuming form, yet sufficiently good to show my 
respect for a good and faithful servant.' 

'Thome is going to be buried to-morrow,' said 
Mrs. Forest to a customer, a few days after Sir 
Edward's kind interference had brought peace and 
comfort to so many anxious hearts. * Sir Edward's 
been very kind in giving us good mourning; for, 
you know, Thorne was my brother-in-law. I expect 
there'll be a lot following.' 

* Who are going to be the bearers 1 ' 

* 0, my Tom, and five others of the villagers ; 
but the best part is, they'll walk to the church, and 
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there's going to be a procession of ever so many 
Sunday scholars, boys and girls, and they are to sing 
hymns as they go along.' 

'0, I shall like that, Mrs. Forest/ said the 
customer. *I'm sure we ought to feel glad, not 
sorry, when we think that our dear friends are happy 
in heaven. Poor John Thome must have been glad 
to leave that poor sick body behind, although it's 
very hard for poor Sarah. She will have to earn her 
own living now.' 

*0, Sarah's all right,' said Mrs. Forest; * John's 
laid by a little money, I know, and Sarah's clever, 
too. When she gets over her trouble, she'll set to 
work again amd soon make a home for herself.' 

' Poor Thome ! I shall go and see the last of him,' 
said the customer, who, as the reader will perceive, 
was fond of a gossip. 'At what time does the 
funeral leave the cotts^e % ' 

*At ten o'clock,' replied Mrs. Forest *I'm his 
sister-in-law, and I must go, though I can't help feeling 
very sad when I'm at a funeral, and when the coffins 
are put into the grave, I always have a good cry.' 

The country road which ran in front of John 
Thome's cottage presented a touching sight, as, at 
the appointed day and hour, the people and children 
of the village were assembled to do honour to one 
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of their own class. The Sunday scholars were already 
marshalled to follow by their teachers, headed by the 
choir in their white surplices, when the cottage door 
opened, and the bearers appeared, carrying the coffin. 
A few moments more, and then Sarah, leading her 
child, followed the coffin as chief mourner, and in 
front of it walked Sir Edward Wentworth and Dr. 
Milwood the rector. 

As the long procession moved, there rose in the 
air the sweet strains of the hymn, * Safe in the arms 
of Jesus.' This was followed by Luther's * Great 
God! what do I see and hearl' and then burst 
forth the beautiful words of Dr. Watts : * Why do wo 
mourn departing friends 1 ' mingled with the sounds 
of the tolling bell, as they neared the church. 

Then the singing ceased, and, as the bearers 
entered the porch, the coffin was met by the clergy- 
man, from whose lips sounded forth the glorious 
words of comfort : * I am the Eesurrection and the 
Life : he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die.' Perhaps in the whole 
English language there cannot be found more 
beautiful, touching, and glorious language than that 
chosen for the Burial Servica A large congregation 
filled the church on the occasion we describe, most of 
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them children under fifteen, and many a young eye 
was moistened with tears as the onlookers saw the coffin 
lowered into the grave, and hstened to the beautiful 
prayers, in which the solemn words occur : ' Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to duat,' words rendered 
still more impressive by the accompanying soand of 
earth Mling on the coffin below. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE NEW LANDLORD. 




>IX years ! What a long time it appears to 
look forward to, and what changes it 
produces in a child of ten years ! Patty 
Thorne was now a tall, stout girl of 
sixteen, and a great comfort and help to her mother. 
Mrs. Thome's health had been failing for some time, 
but Patty, accustomed to see her daily, did not 
remark the gradual change in her dearly loved 
mother's face as visitors did. 

' That poor girl will be an orphan in reality, and, 
I fear, very soon,' said a young housemaid from Leigh 
Court, who had gone to the cottage to purchase some 
of Mrs. Thome's new-laid eggs. 'Sally is looking 
very bad, and her girl doesn't see it/ 

* So much the better,' replied the farmer's wife, as 
they walked qn to weirds the village; *it's best not 
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to make the poor child miserable before it's quite 
necessary. Let her be happy as long as she can; 
there'll be sorrow enough for her by and by, I 
reckon.' 

* Sarah Thome has never got over poor Thome's 
death,' was the reply \ * and if she dies, it will be hard 
lines for poor Patty.' 

*0, she'll go to her Aunt Forest's, I dare say. 
Tom's is a good situation, and his wife's shop brings 
her in a lot of custom; I've heard they're very 
well off.' 

* But they've got six children, you know, and they 
do dress fine, to be sure, all of 'em. Why, Ellen 
must be eighteen or nineteen; and Fred, too, he's 
quite a swell on Sundays. What a great tall fellow 
he is for seventeen ! ' 

* What's become of that poor, nervous child of 
hers ? ' asked Mrs. Stapleton, the farmer's wife. ' I 
mean the one that screamed with fidght and caused 
everybody so much trouble : and what it must have 
cost Sir Edward to pay all he did ! Only think of 
Fanny Forest causing such expense, and frightening 
everybody out of their wits.' 

*0, poor little thing, she's to be pitied now,' 
exclaimed the housemaid. 'I've heard Sir Edward 
say that he should never regret what he did then. 
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Why, poor little Fanny is thirteen now, and she's so 
delicate. The doctor says it was her weak nerves 
that made her so terrified that day on the pier. Sir 
Edward says there shall be no more school treats 
for the little ones on the water.' 

'And quite right, too/ exclaimed Mrs. Stapleton, 
as they reached the village. And then suddenly she 
added, ' What are you going to do with those eggs 1 
Why didn't you call for them on your way back) 
I expect you'll break half of them while you're in 
the market.* 

*0 no; all right. I'll take care,' she called out, 
as Mrs. Stapleton turned away. ' Good-bye.' 

The farmer's wife, with her superior age and 
experience, went on her way thinking, not of the 
danger likely to happen to the brittle ware which 
the maiden carried in her basket, but of the young 
girl so soon to be motherless. 

* Sarah is fretting herself to death, I know she is,' 
reflected the farmer's wife. * She'll go off just as her 
husband did; but then she's got such energy, she 
gets better and then worse, and I expect she'll last 
for months yet, or even years.' 

But a sudden calamity was about to fall on the 

tenantry of Sir Edward- Wentworth not a calamity 

in Sir Edward's case, for to him sudden death was 

E 
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sudden glory. Bat the messenger came, and the 
man of sixty, of seemingly vigorous health and noble 
presence, was mysteriously removed from his loving 
aud sorrowing tenantry. So terrible was the news, 
not only to Sir Edward's own immediate tenantry, 
but to the landed gentry of the surrounding country, 
that it produced amongst those who heard it a feeling 
at first as if they were stunned. This was soon 
followed by grief as sincere as the love they bore 
him. That week which terminated with a funeral 
was never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it, 
or who followed Sir Edward Wentworth to the grave ; 
not for the glorious trappings or funeral pomp, but 
for the multitude who assembled to show their bitter 
grief at the loss they had sustained. It seemed as 
if not only the whole tenantry, but the entire neigh- 
bouring counties, l^ad determined to dp the highest 
honour to their lost and beloved fripnd and landlord. 
But I need not enter into detail of aU that 
occurred at that sad time, only so far as the story 
is connected with n^y principal characters, Among 
these are Sarah Thoyne and her cjiild Patty, How 
did the lamented death of Sir Edward affect these 
hiunble tenants, who had lost their best earthly 
friend? Alas for poor Sarah! the greatest trial of 
her life was coming upon her, though not im- 
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mediately. Sir Edward and Lady Wentworth had 
no son living to succeed his father. The church 
bells pealed out joyfully one summer morning, to 
celebrate the birth of a son and heir, about twenty 
years before our story commences. But the boy died 
young, and no other son was bom to take his place. 

Lady Wentworth and her daughters very soon 
vacated the estate in favour of the new landlord and 
baronet, Sir Thomas Wentworth, who took possession 
of the mansion about three months after the death 
of his cousin. A very short time sufficed to show 
that the cousins were as opposite to each other in 
character and manners as light and darkness. 

* We've got a rare Turk for our master this time,' 
exclaimed a farm labourer on the estate ; ' he orders 
us about as if we was slaves. The Turks do have 
slaves to work for 'em, mate, don't 'em 1 ' 

^0, I don't know nought about them Turks nor 
their slaves, not I ; on'y I just think the new maister's 
been a slave-driver in his time.' 

•Likely enough,' replied his mate; *but I'm not 
going for to stay and work hard, and just get spoken 
to worse than if I was a dog.' 

*Ah,' said the other, 'we lost a good man, we 
did, when Sir Ed'ard died; he wor a good man. 
he wor.' 
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This little scrap of talk will show the reader in 
what estimation the new baronet was held among 
his labourers and tenants, bnt his conduct in one 
case roused the resentment of the whole community. 
The death of Sir Edward Wentworth brought poor 
Sarah Thome's illness to a crisi& She had for 
months been brooding oyer the fact that she would 
soon die; and then what would become of Patty 1 
How far it was from her imagination to suppose 
that the new landlord would interfere with the 
cottage and land given to John, may be easily 
understood. Yet this proved to be the case. 

One morning two gentlemen stopped in their walk 
along the road in front of ' The White Cottage,' as 
Patty's home was still called. Sarah was at work 
near her little parlour window, which was half open, 
to admit the sweet sunshine and balmy air of early 
spring. Seeing the gentlemen, one of whom she 
recognised as the new baronet, she drew back out of 
sight, but could not remove out of hearing of their 
conv-ersation. 

* That is a very picturesque cottage, Wentworth,' 
was the first remark of the gentleman who accom- 
panied the baronet ; and both it and the reply were 
distinctly heard by poor Sarah. 

*Yes, it may be, Leslie, but to me it is a great 
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nuisance. I just want that piece of ground for 
another purpose ; and I mean to have it too, in spite 
of Sir Edward's folly.' 

* And what was that folly ] ' 

'Why, a favourite gardener of his lived here for 
many years, and he not only gave him the cottage 
as a freehold, but also a large piece of ground at the 
back.' 

*But if it is freehold, Sir Thomas, you cannot 
touch it, you know.' 

' That is to be proved,' replied the baronet. ' The 
man's widow and child are stiQ living there, though 
I doubt their right to do so.' 

' But are not the deeds in existence 1 Sir Edward 
was not a man to give house and land to any one 
without making it sure in black and whita' 

* I've searched high and low for any document or 
memorandum among Sir Edward's papers,' was the 
reply, as the two gentlemen moved on, and poor 
Sarah lost the remainder of the sentence. * However, 
I will leave no stone unturned to get that cottage 
and ground into my hands. I call it a perfect eyesore, 
and it spoils the view of the river from even our 
upper windows. You don't suppose I am to endure 
that, to satisfy the widow and child of a working 
gardener ? ' 
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The reader will have no difficulty in making out 
the real character of the new owner of Leigh Court, 
from what poor Sarah heard of that gentleman's 
conversation. Delicate as her health was, she felt 
more than once inclined to go to the door, and face 
her new landlord on the threshold; but conscious 
weakness kept her back. She could only sit still 
with her work resting in her lap, and try to 
remember whether any pen and ink documents 
respecting the White Cottage were signed by Sir 
Edward and her husband, at the time when the 
baronet gave him the property ; but in vain. 

* I have some idea of Sir Edward having sent for 
poor John one evening,' she said to herself; *and 
when he came home he looked so happy, and clapped 
his hand on my shoulder and kissed me, and said, 
"It's all right, Sally dear, this house and ground 
belong to us now, and it will be yours and our 
children's after my death." I can remember that 
day quite well. Patty was about a year old, and we 
sat talking about Sir Edward's kindness, and having 
no rent to pay, and such a large piece of ground for 
flowers and fruit and vegetables, and a place for 
keeping chickens, which John said he could make 
himself; but he never said a word about any papers 
being signed, and the new landlord said just now 
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that he'd been searching for them. 0/ — and a 
sudden thought arose in Sarah's mind, — 'oughtn't 
John to have had those papers, and not Sir Edward 1 
Yes, I do believe he did have them somewhere. 
I'll go and have a search at once.' 

Poor Sarah I although six years had elapsed since 
her husband's death, his clothes, his books, and all 
that belonged to him had been carefully locked away 
in drawers redolent of camphor; she had never 
disturbed them, and now it seemed to her a 
sacrilegious act to do so. 

*■ I must do it for my child's sake,' she reflected. 
*I shall not need the cottage home much longer, 
but it will be real property for my Patty when I 
am gone.' 

Half an hour — an hour passed, while Sarah, at 
last almost frantically, continued her search, turning 
over and over again the few papers contained in an 
old pocket-book, but without discovering any that 
had the least reference to t^he White Cottage or its 
present owners. In despair she closed and locked 
the drawers, and tried painfully to realize the fact 
that the cottage she had lived in for more than 
sixteen years, thinking that it was their own, was in 
danger of being lost to them, unless some written 
papers could be found to prove her right to its 
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possession as the wife of John Thome. How long 
she sat in that room reflecting on the past, she never 
could remember; indeed, it seemed as if she were 
too stunned to think of any event but the fact that 
very soon she would be deprived of her home. 

She could hear Patty, as she moved about in the 
little kitchen, busily engaged in preparing their 
simple dinner for Sunday, and singing in a low tone 
the hymns she had learned at the Sunday school. 
These sounds at last roused poor Sarah from her 
painful reverie. *Ah,* she exclaimed, *I must not 
destroy my child's happiness yet. Patty will know 
the truth too soon as it is. I need not tell her 
what I have discovered about the papers. But 
oughtn't I to ask advice of some one 1 0, if I had 
only asked Sir Edward ! and now, with this new 
baronet, I dare not, after what I heard him say. 
But perhaps the rector ' — 

'Mother, dinner's ready,* exclaimed a cheerful 
voice, scattering for a time poor Sarah's fears and 
anxieties ; but as her mother entered the kitchen, 
or, as the tenants called it, * the living room,* Patty 
had the greatest difficulty in repressing an exclama- 
tion of alarm at the sight of Sarah's white face. 

'Mother,* she said, controlling herself, *what a 
long time you've been upstairs ! Do you feel worse 1* 
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'No/ she replied; *but I've been looking for a 
paper among your dear father's things, and it has 
upset me.' 

Patty Thome had not lost the intelligence of her 
childhood; it had grown with her years. She had 
matured into early womanhood, and in appearance, 
though tfulness, and manner, was far beyond her age. 
Mother and daughter had changed places. Failing 
health had in a great degree rendered Sarah Thome 
more helplessly dependent upon her womanly 
daughter, to whose loving care, with God's blessing, 
was to be attributed the fact that her mother still 
lived. 

•Now, mother,* said Patty cheerfully, *you must 
brighten up and have a little of the chicken I've 
boiled for you, and a piece of bacon too ; I'm sure 
it will do you good.' 

With a skilful hand Patty carved the chicken ; and 
when her mother said anxiously, * Don't give me too 
much, Patty,* her reply was, — 

* O, there will be plenty for us to-morrow, mother. 
I'm a great strong girl, and can eat anything, and I 
am as fond of bacon for dinner as of anything else.' 

Some insight into Patty Thome's love for her 
mother, and tender care of her, may be gained even 
from this trifling incident. * Little things determine 
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character/ is a true and well-known proverb. But 
the story told after dinner by the mother to her 
child, as Patty sat listening in concealed dismay, was 
not a little thing. It needed all a young girl's firm- 
ness and self-control to enable her to keep back the 
tears at the thought of being obliged to leave the 
pretty home of her birth, and at the same time to 
speak hopeful and comforting words to her invalid 
mother. Patty, however, listened attentively to all 
her mother said. Then she rose, and, laying her arm 
round her mother's shoulders, she said firmly, — 

' Mother, I'm certain father would never have said 
this cottage and ground were his, if Sir Edward had not 
given him the proper papers for it; and you may make 
yourself quite comfortable about the papers; for, if they 
are not with dear father's things, I am certain Sir 
Edward was taking care of them for him. But I should 
like to look over father's things too. May I, mother 1 ' 

* Certainly, my child; I know I can trust you to put 
them all back carefully.' 

Six months have elapsed since the day on which 
Patty Thome was told by her sorrowing mother that 
the deed of gift, by which alone she could claim the 
house and land given to her husband by Sir Edward 
Wentworth, was not to be found. Solicitors, employed 
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by the new baronet, very soon asserted their opinion 
that John Thome had illegally taken possession of a 
certain estate ; that the deed of gifb never existed ; 
or, if it ever had existed, it was not now to be found ; 
and therefore the property had been used for seventeen 
years without the payment of rent. Sir Thomas, it 
was said, could claim the whole amount as arrears of 
rent due on the estate ; but this, for the sake of the 
widow and her daughter, he agreed not to claim. 

And then came the last, the fatal blow — Patty and 
her mother were served with a notice of ejectment ! 
A week was allowed for them to remove their goods 
and themselves from the White Cottage. But to one 
of these afflicted cottagers even a week was too long. 
The legal document was left in the hands of Mrs. 
Thome herself by a messenger to whom she had 
opened the door. 

* What is this for % * she asked in a trembling voice. 

* I am very sorry for you, Mrs. Thome,' said the 
man, * but you must attend to it ; you'll have to be 
out of these premises by to-morrow week. Good 
morning ; ' and the man, evidently ashamed of what he 
had to do, disappeared with unusual rapidity. 

Sarah stood for a few moments speechless; then 
the name 'Patty! Patty I' sounded through the 
cottage, first in a scream, then more faintly. Patty 
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rushed to the spot just in time to receive her fainting 
mother in her arms and carry her to the sofa. 

* Mother 1 mother ! ' cried the terrified Patty. * O, 
what is it, mother ? why do you look like that % O, 
what shall I do 1 ' Then, scarcely conscious of her 
actions, she rushed to the still open door and to the 
garden gate, crying out, '0, who will help mel O, 
my poor mother is dying ! ' And then, as a man 

9 

appeared in the distance, she ran forward to meet 
him, while the words which in her terror she had 
forgotten rose to her lips, * Lord Jesus, help me ! ' 
' What has happened, my child 1 ' and the voice and 
uplifted arms arrested the terror-stricken girl 

* 0, doctor, is it you ? 0, thank God for hearing me ! 
Come to poor mother, quick, please,' she continued, 
leading the way with rapid steps, and scarcely able to 
speak for want of breath. 

A few moments brought them to the White 
Cottage. Patty was rushing into the room, but Dr. 
Andrews held her back. *Let me go in first, my child,' 
he said, passing her quickly. A few minutes elapsed, 
and then Dr. Andrews made his appearance. He 
was about to close the door after him, when Patty 
exclaimed, in piteous tones, — 

'Where is my mother, doctor? Mustn't I go 
to her ] ' 
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' Your mother is in heaven, Patty ; all that remains 
of her is on the sofa in the best room.' 

' Then is my mother really dead 1 ' she asked in 
awe-stricken tones, and trying to control herself. ' O, 
may I go in and see her 1 I can't believe it else.' 

Without a word, Dr. Andrews opened the door and 
led her in. She approached the couch, and, kneeling 
by her dead mother, kissed her pale cheek, and made 
a secret determination, in the strength of a Higher 
Power, to do her utmost to clear away the wrong 
which had been done to her father's name, and which 
had probably hastened her mother's death. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



patty's new home. 




)AMMA dear, when do you expect Patty 

Thome 1 ' asked the youngest of three 

girls, all in deep mourning. ' She must 

be so miserable in that cottage all alone.' 

*Her Aunt Forest is with her,' replied Lady 

Wentworth; * but I shall be glad when the poor child 

is away from a place so full of sad memories.' 

* What keeps her, mammal ' asked lAiss Wentworth, 
raising her eyes from the drawing on the easel before 
her. ' I am sure I should be glad to get away from 
a home in which there has been so much sorrow.' 

' 1 do not quite understand what detains her,' 
replied her mother; *yet it is very natural for a 
young girl to cling to the home where she has been 
bom and brought up. Patty is a sensible girl, Laura, 
and no doubt has reasons for this delay. Besides, 
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Sir Thomas allowed her three weeks to " clear out," 
as he called it ; so there is no necessity for her to 
hurry herself.* 

It is a pleasant family group to which we have intro- 
duced our readers, in a large and tastefully furnished 
drawing-room. The morning sun of a May day shone 
brightly at the back of the house over a luxuriant 
well kept garden and orchard, the latter radiant with 
the blossoms of spring, and the former filling the air 
with the fragrance of peonies, lilac, wallflowers, and 
pink and white May blossom. A branch in full bloom 
decorated the firepUce, and vases on table and 
mantelpiece^fuU of flowers were not wanting. 

The hous0 now occupied by Lady Wentworth and 
her three daughters, Laura, Ethel, and Kate, aged 
respectively thirteen, seventeen, and nineteen, be- 
longed to the widow of Sir Edward Wentworth ; 
and here the almost broken-hearted lady determined 
to ta,ke \ip her abod^ aft^r her husband's death. 
The houpe, with its picturesque gabled front and 
dormer windows, was situated in Berkshire, on a 
rising ground not far distant from Windsor Castle. 
It had been left to Lady Wentworth by her father ; 
and, although f^r inferior to Leigh Court in appear- 
ance and extent, it was a veritable country seat, 
haying a staff of servants, carriages and horses, and 
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other appliances calculated to render it an attractive 
home. 

Laura Wentworth still studied the higher branches 
of literature and science, as well as painting, music, 
and languages, with the masters who attended her 
sisters daily; and although Kate still required a 
governess to assist her in her studies, Ethel and 
Laura had, as they boasted, given up the schoolroom. 
At the same time, the accomplished lady, who for 
years had superintended the education of Sir Edward's 
daughters, was to the whole family a loved and 
cherished friend. More especially since the sudden 
blow that had deprived Lady Wentworth of her hus- 
band. Miss Leslie was in very deed one of the family. 

Lady Wentworth possessed a certain amount of 
pride, and a rather censorious temper. She was one 
of those keen, clever women who are very severe on 
women whom they think to be mentally inferior to 
themselves. Something of this tendency the reader 
has discovered by the remarks of Lady Wentworth 
respecting poor little frightened Fanny Forest, and 
the almost insane excitement displayed by the child's 
mother when refused admission to the pier on the 
school treat day to look for her child. The loss of 
a tender and loving husband had greatly softened 
this tendency. Conscience reminded her how often 
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she had sinned against him on this very point, and, 
alas ! spoken to him in tones of scorn and contempt, 
when, in his anxiety to do good to those around 
him, he had made some unfortunate mistake. Tears 
would flow as she recalled all this with an anguish 
only known to those who forget that a day of reckon- 
ing may come, when it is too late to recall the past. 
Now, therefore, when her eldest daughter wondered 
at the continued absence of Patty Thome, who had 
been engaged to fill the situation of lady's maid to 
Laura, Lady Wentworth had softened matters by 
accounting for the delay, and giving simple and 
natural reasons for it. 

What was keeping Patty Thome away from the 
excellent situation to which she had been appointed 1 
We will visit the White Cottage and find out the 
cause. 

The bright sunshine of this wonderful May day 
was subdued in the cottage partially by the blinds 
drawn down each window. Mrs. Forest stood out- 
side in the little garden, watching her husband and 
her son Fred, now a stout youth of nineteen, as they 
carefully packed the cherished furniture in Tom 
Forest's cart ; but Patty was nowhere to be seen. 

* Patty,' exclaimed her uncle presently, as he 
entered the cottage, * where are you 1 ' 
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'Upstairs, uncle/ she replied, * looking for some- 
thing. I won't be long.' 

'But we want the rest of the things from your 

room, Patty,' he replied, *and I can't spare much 

more time to help you to-day. What a lot of 

furniture you've got!' he added, as Patty, after 

locking her door, presented herself at the garden 

gate. 

' Yes,' she said, ' it is a lot ; there's quite a cartful 

already. You go on home with this load, and I'll 

be there in time for dinner, never fear, uncle. Is 

the room empty and ready for the rest of the 

things ? ' 

'Yes, quite ready,' replied Fred Forest. 'And 
now just put on your bonnet and come with us, 
Patty.' 

*No,' she said; 'I'm not ready yet, and your 
dinner won't be ready for half an hour. Go now 
with uncle, dear Fred ; he'll be vexed if you leave 
him all the work to do.' 

' Well, it is a jolly shame, that's all I can say,' he 
replied, starting off hastily after his father and the 
horse and cart, with a look of anger on his face; 
adding to himself, 'Whatever is that girl up to, I 
wonder? She's been locking herself in her room, and 
staying there no end of time.' However, the thought 
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was dismissed by the prospect of a good dinner, and 
Fred Forest quickened his steps and forgot all about 
Patty and her mysteries. 

But long ere this Patty had closed the cottage 
door^ and was again locked in her bedroom, which 
then contained very little more than a chair, a table, 
and the bed. But that little was in Patty's eyes 
more valuable to her than all the goods in existence. 
On that deal table stood an old-fashioned rosewood 
writing-desk belonging to her father, but seldom 
used by him. Patty had forgotten all about it till 
the packing really commenced, and then, while alone 
in the room once occupied by her parents, she came 
upon a box under the bed. It was unlocked and 
seemed empty, excepting that, when moved, some- 
thing heavy inside was heard to slide about. 

* Whatever is itt What can it bel' she asked 
herself, as she lifted the lid, which was unlocked, 
and looked in. ' Dear father^s desk i ' she exclaimed, 
as a memory of the missing papers flashed across her 
mind, and, hastily lifting out the desk, she placed it 
on the deal table, while her face flushed and her 
hands trembled with excitement. 'Where is the 
key 1 ' she asked herself breathlessly, as she dragged 
the open box to the light. 'The desk must be 
locked, for I've tried to open it and I can't' 
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At this moment something rattled in the box as 
she moved it, and, stooping eagerly to discover the 
cause, she espied the key in a distant comer, and, 
seizing it with a beating heart and half in fear that 
it was not the right key after all, she placed it in 
the lock, turned it gently, and lifted the lid. To her 
great surprise and joy a large number of letters and 
papers presented themselves to her eyes, and she was 
about to commence a strict examination of the con- 
tents when the voice of her cousin Fred was heard 
calling, — 

* Patty, Patty, where are you? Father's come 
with the cart, and you must make haste. He can 
only spare an hour to help you.' 

Not receiving a reply, Fred mounted the old- 
fashioned stairs to Patty's bedroom in the roof, and, 
turning the handle of the door, to his surprise found 
it locked. 

' Why, locked in, Patty 1 ' exclaimed the young 
man, laughing. ' Open the door and let*s see what 
you've been about.' 

* Nonsense, Fred 1 ' said Patty ; * I may lock myself 
in my own room, I suppose, without asking your 
permission.' But after hastily relocking and hiding 
the discovered desk, she presented herself at the 
open door. 
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Fred Forest, rather surprised at the look of anger 
in Patty's face, turned away and descended the 
awkward stairs without a word, while his father at 
once called him to assist in carrying the furniture to 
his cart, which boasted of a horse so handsome and 
strong that people used to say it was ' a pleasure to 
sit behind Tom Forest's Jack, and no mistake.' 

Patty was too much agitated, when she unlocked 
her door, to follow her cousin downstairs, but^ after 
a few moments of quiet reflection, she recovered 
herself, and hastened to assist her uncle and cousin 
with her usual cleverness and activity. After a 
plain and homely dinner at her uncle's, nothing could 
induce Patty to spend the evening and sleep at their 
house. *I will to-morrow night,' she said; 'but I 
don't mind sleeping on the floor a bit. There'll bo 
nothing to take away to-morrow but the things I 
sleep on, and my clothes and books, and I've found 
boxes enough for them all' And so it was settled. 
Fred and his father left Patty in the cottage, and 
returned home to their tea, wondering greatly at her 
wish to be alone. 

* It's all along of those papers, I do believe,' said 
her aunt; 'but she ought to be sure by this time 
that there never was no papers. I know she's 
searched and searched for them in every nook and 
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corner of the cottage, and she's found nothing yet ; 
so what's the use of her worrying herself about \\»V 

*• But Sir Edward told Sally he had given John the 
cottage and the ground/ remarked her husband. 

^ Ah, yes, so he did, and I'm sure he meant them 
to have it for their own ; but, poor dear gentleman, 
I dare say he put off signing those papers, never 
thinking he should die so soon, and so now Patty is 
turned out because the new landlord wants the ground.' 

* *T would have been a little fortune to Patty/ was 
the remark of Tom Forest, ^ if the place had really 
been hers. Why, them flower-beds and fruit- 
trees must be worth a lot o' money, and all those 
cucumber frames and the chicken - houses. Who 
bought the fowls, Nelly T he continued, after a 
slight pause. 

' Farmer Stapleton's wife,' she replied, * and a tidy 
lot of money she gave Patty for them. The gentry 
and rich folks don't feel halfso much for those that 
are in trouble as poor folks do.' 

' Sir Edward did, though,' said Tom Forest, as he 
rose from the tea-table and took out his pipe to have 
a smoke in the garden. 

*Yes, that's true, Tom,' replied his wife, raising 
her voice ; * but there ain't one in a thousand like Sir 
Edward.' 
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Meanwhile Patty, too excited even to think of tea, 
exclaimed, ' Alone at last ! ' as she closed the front 
and back doors and drew the bolts. 

^ How hot the house feels ! ' she said, ascending 
the crooked stairs, which were as steep as the com- 
panion ladders on board ship, and could only be 
mounted by the aid of a strong rope suspended from 
the ceiling. But the young healthy girl found this 
steep ascent no difficulty. Yet once she paused and 
said to herself, ' The windows are all open, and it's 
so hot I can't bear to shut them. Besides, nobody 
would think of getting in at a window if they wanted 
tm^ she added, smiling, as she entered her room, 
and, in spite of her last remark, locked herself in. 

A very few moments, and then on the lid of the 
box which had concealed it stood the old-fashioned 
desk. The room contained neither chair nor table ; 
indeed, but for the bedding on the floor and the 
boxes, it would have been quite empty. 

Patty, almost breathless with excitement, knelt by 
the box, and, gathering up the letters, seated herself 
on the floor, and placed them in her lap. Poor 
John, a man of neat and careful habits, had tied the 
packets in yearly parcels, and dated the outer one. 
'Eighteen hundred and sixty,' said Patty to herself; 
* why, that's the year when father and mother were 
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married ! 0, and here's the paper about the marriage, 
and they call mother a " spinster." I wonder what 
that means, but I don't want that now. I remember 
dear mother told me that I was a baby a year old 
when Su* Edward gave father the cottage. O yes, 
and here is the packet marked 1862. I mean to 
look at all these.' 

Hastily untying the string, Patty took the papers 
one by one and read them carefully. There were 
only six papers to examine, but among those dated 
1862 not a single reference did she find to the missing 
document& Six or seven years' packets were then 
eagerly examined by the excited girl ; some of them 
referring to the deaths of her baby brother and 
sisters, but not one containing even a mention of Sir 
Edward's gift to his valued servant. Poor child ! 
when she lifted the last parcel and untied it, her 
heart gave a throb of pain ; it contained the certifi- 
cate of her dear father's death. 

* There is nothing, nothing at all about the cottage,' 
she exclaimed, sobbing bitterly as she sat on the floor 
by the open box. ' Where, where can these papers 
be ? It isn't because I want the cottage now father 
and mother are both gone,' she continued, drying her 
tears, and rising from the ground ; ' but I do so want 
to clear poor father's character, and not let people 
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think he coald do such a dreadful thing, and pretend 
that Sir Edward had given the cottage to him when 
he hadn't. those dreadful papers ! I wish I hadn't 
found them ; and what a time they've taken me ! I 
declare it's beginning to get dark. And now I've done 
all I could, and it's all no use,' she went on, as she 
placed the papers back in the desk and locked them 
up. While so doing, a sudden thought darted into 
her mind. *Have you done all you could T *No,' 
replied Conscience ; * I've not prayed to God to help 
me, but I will now. Help won't come from those 
papers, I know ; and perhaps He doesn't want me to 
keep the cottage after all ; He knows best, and I'll 
ask Him to guide me about it.' 

The child of praying parents knew the value of 
prayer too well to neglect the suggestion which sent 
her to her knees in that empty room— empty to 
mortal sight, but not to the troubled girl, for God 
was there. She rose from her knees comforted and 
strengthened. Among other petitions she had asked 
that in some way her dear father's character might be 
cleared from the accusation of dishonourable conduct 
which Sir Thomas Wentworth had implied. She 
now felt the peaceful calm which always follows a 
truly earnest prayer, when offered in simple, child-like 
faith. Throwing herself on the bed, partially dressed, 
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that she might rise early on the morrow, she slept 
calmly, her last thoughts being those of wonder that 
she should have forgotten, from the day when the 
lost documents were missed, to tell her troubles to 
God, and ask Him for comfort and help. 

Fred Forest came very early next morning with 
the horse and cart, to fetch her and her boxes. 
Patty, who had written two days before to tell Lady 
Wentworth on what day she would be at Parkhurst, 
was quite ready to return with her cousin to break- 
fast. Fred noticed that she was less excited and 
irritable than she had been for some weeks, and, as 
they drove along, he said, half in joke and half in 
earnest, * Have you found what you were looking for, 
Patty % ' 

* No,' she replied ; * I'm going to wait patiently till 
it's found for me.' 

* How long do you mean to wait pcUienily, Pat ? ' 

^ As long as God pleases,' she replied gravely ; and 
Fred asked no more. 




CHAPTEK IX. 



A LETTER FROM PARIS. 




lATTY Thorae has been in her new home 
nearly a month, and yet she is sometimes 
at a loss in the midst of its customs and 
appliances, to which she is almost an 
entire stranger. How man'ellously different to her 
are the" velvet-piled carpets, the luxurious furniture, 
and, above all, the astonishing dinners, to the ways 
and doings of her cottage home ! 

* I'm glad it's not my work to clean the drawing- 
room,' she said to the upper housemaid one day. ' If 
I had to move and dust all those beautiful things and 
clocks and ornaments, I should break some of them 
from fright.' 

* Not you, Patty,' was the reply ; ' you'd soon get 
used to it. The things don't make me afraid to touch 
them.' 
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'Perhaps youVe been used to houses like this,' said 
Patty. 

* Well, yes, I have ; not such beautiful furniture, 
though, as this. Why, Patty, some of these pictures 
and things belonged to my lady's great-great-grand- 
father, and they are more than a hundred and fifty 
years old.' 

* dear, that would make me ever so much more 
afraid to touch them,' said Patty. ' Why, till I came 
here, I never was in such a nice bedroom as mine is.' 

* Ah, you see, you've never been in place, so it all 
looks grand to you, Patty ; but I remember how nice 
and pretty your little cottage used to look, when 
I came on a message from Sir Edward to your 
mother.' 

' Well,' replied Patty, with a blush of satisfaction 
at her companion's remark, * I own I used to be very 
proud of keeping the cottage nice. Perhaps I may 
want the furniture again some day, and I think Aunt 
Forest will take care of it till I do.' 

Mason, the housemaid, did not reply; she and 
Patty were shaking up feather beds, and while at 
such employment it is not easy to talk; but her 
thoughts were busy. 'I wonder what poor Patty' 
furniture will look like after it has been used and 
knocked about, for two or three years, by those noisy 
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boys and girls. And then the tobacco smoke, nothing 
spoils furniture like that. dear 1 what a pity it is 
that those papers can't be found ! Patty could have 
easily got some respectable woman of forty or so to 
live with her, and pay something towards house-keep- 
ing. She's too young to get married yet, although 
she'd have been a good catch for any respectable and 
industrious young man, if Sir Thomas hadn't wanted 
the cottage. Poor child ! it seems hard for her to go 
out to service after all, but I'm sure my lady will be 
kind to her for poor Thome's sake.' 

*Do you want me any longer, Mason?' asked 
Patty, as the arrangements of the bed were completed. 
^ I have some white crape to put on Miss Ethel's dress 
that she is going to wear this evening ; but if you 
really want me, I'll stay.' 

*No, no,' exclaimed Mason, starting from her 
reverie ; * I've kept you too long as it is, Patty ; but^ 
you see, we've been talking. Now run along to your 
own work ; I oughtn't to have hindered you.' 

'I'm always glad to help you, Mason,' was the 
reply, as the young girl bounded up the stairs, two at 
a time, to the rooms which were now spoken of as 
' Patty's rooms,' although the bedroom alone was hers 
solely. The other, a large apartment, well furnished, 
and kept warm in winter with carpets and thick 
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curtains at door and windows, had been a nursery, 
and then a schoolroom, in the days when Lady Went- 
worth and her sisters had been young, and was still 
used and called ' the study' by Kate Wentworth, the 
youngest of Lady Wentworth's daughters. In this 
comfortable room, when it was not occupied by the 
governess or the masters, Patty would sit and work. 
For, as we know, she had been taught the intricacies 
of plain needlework by her poor mother — hand 
work, not machine work — so beautifully fine and 
delicately wrought that the possibility of its ever 
wearing out seemed totally out of the question. It 
was well for Patty that the young ladies would 
often keep her to active employment during the day ; 
for these quiet times, while sewing and alone, would 
recall the pastto her memory with full and painful force. 

One morning, when Patty had been at Parkhurst 
for nearly three months, she was seated near the 
window at work, and Mason entered unexpectedly 
with a letter in her hand. Patty started up. 'For 
me, Mason % ' she exclaimed, as she took the letter. 
' What a wonderful thing ! I never had a letter sent 
me in my life, excepting from my lady about the 
place. I wonder whom it's from.' 

' Open it,' said Mason, laughing \ ' then you'll soon 
know whom it's from.' 
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Patty obeyed, but as she read her face flushed 
with excitement, and she exclaimed, — 

* 0, Mason, it's from my dear father's sister, who 
lives in France ; and now I remember there were two 
or three letters with my father's papers that had 
such queer words in them, and I suppose they were 
French words j but I didn't know what they meant, 
and it wasn't a name that I knew anything about.' 

*But your aunt's name would be Thome, if she was 
your father's sister.' 

' Yes, so it was, but this isn't Thome now, is it. 
Mason ? ' exclaimed Patty, holding up the signature at 
the foot of the letter, 

*E, C-h-r-i-s-t-o-p-h-e,' spelt Mason. 'Why, that 
must mean Christopher in English. 0, Patty, I 
understand it all now ! Your aunt's been and gone 
and married a Frenchman, and of course her name is 
the same as his now.' 

*Mrs. Christopher!' exclaimed Patty; *0, how 
funny it sounds!' 

'"Madame," not "Mrs.,'^' replied Mason; *all the 
French women are called " Madame " in France, even 
if they're only laundresses or serrants, that is, if 
they're married ; and if they're not married, 0, it's 
such a long word I can't pronounce it. The gentry do, 
though, but the working people always say "Mam'sel." 
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'However did you know all this, Mason?' asked 
Patty. * Have you ever been to France % ' 

'Yes, a long time ago,' replied Mason; *I was 
about as old as you are now, and I waited upon my 
mistress. She was a widow lady, with one daughter, 
a little older than me. We stayed in Paris — that's 
the great city of France — ^for a whole year.' 

* But how did you manage, if you wanted anything?' 
' 0, my mistress and the young lady used to jabber 

French just as easy as if it was English, I soon 
picked up enough French to make people understand 
what I wanted ; and before we came back to England 
my mistress said I'd got the French talk just like a 
French girl.' 

And can you talk French now ? ' asked Patty. 

* Not I,' she replied ; * why, it's twenty years ago 
nearly, and all the French words went out of my head 
as soon as I got back to old England.' 

* And don't you remember any of them. Mason ? ' 
*Well, yes, a few sentences come into my head 

sometimes; but, Patty, you're forgetting all about 
your letter. What does your aunt write to you for ? ' 

* m finish it,' said Patty ; * that is, if I can, for the 
writing is so funny, and there's a lot of such queer 
words.' 

'Shall I read it to you?' asked Mason. *Your 
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aunt has been in France so long that she forgets her 
English, and, I dare say, puts French words instead. 
Ah yes, I thought so,' continued Mason, mumbling 
the words as she read, with now and then a remark 
which showed she was puzzled. 'Here she's got 
portez instead of "carry," and venir instead of "to 
come." No wonder you couldn't make it out.' 

* It's clever of you. Mason,' said Patty, as the kind- 
hearted woman folded the letter and returned it to 
her. * And now, what's made Aun t Lizzi e write to me 1' 

* Why, she wants you to go and live with her in 
Paris, now she's a widow with a son and two 
daughters. She says they are very well off, and you 
would be so happy.' 

* But, Mason, I wouldn't go away from dear Eng- 
land to stay all my life, like Aunt Lizzie has done, 
for all the world;' and the tears rose to the poor 
girl's eyes even at the thought of it. 

'Who wants you to stay away from England all 
your life, Patty ? ' exclaimed a pleasant voice, as Kate 
Wentworth entered the room, startling the two 
servants, who rose and stood even in the presence 
of their lady's youngest daughter. *Why, Patty, 
you have tears in your eyes. Have you been scolding 
her. Mason?' 

* No, indeed. Miss,' said Mason ; * but Patty's had 

G 
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a letter to-day from her aunt in Paris, and she wants 
Patty to go and live with her and her family.' 

' And Patty is crying about it/ said Kate, laugh- 
ing. * Well, I wouldn't live all my life away from 
my own dear country. Besides, I don't want you to 
go away. So just write and tell your aunt you're very 
much obliged to her, but that you would rather stay 
with us, and not run away from dear old England.' 

'Is there anything you wish me to do for you, 
Miss Kate? ' asked Patty, as Mason, conscious that she 
had been hindering Patty, hastily made her escape. 

' No,' she replied ; ' I only came up to fetch a book 
I left here this morning. Ah yes, and it is a French 
grammar, too, Patty ; and if you think of accepting 
your aunt's invitation, you will have to learn all this.' 
And as she spoke she drew nearer, and spread open 
the leaves before Patty, whose look of dismay so 
amused Kate that, laughing merrily, she left the 
room, saying, ' There's no place like old England after 
all, is there, Patty ? ' 

When at last alone, Patty put the letter in her 
pocket, and, taking up her work, began to reflect. 
* It's very kind of Aunt Lizzie to ask me to go and 
live with them, now I'm an orphan ; but I'm sure I 
should be miserable in a place where I couldn't 
understand a word that was said to me ; and, besides, 
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I'm so happy here in this beautiful house, and with 
these kind ladies. 

'0 yes, and I quite forgot about those papers; I 
shall always believe that they will be found some 
day. It isn't because I want the cottage ; I couldn't 
live in it by myself ; I should be miserable. And I've 
had such dreadful sorrow in that cottage. Fred says, 
if it was really mine, I could sell it, and put the 
money in the bank; but I don't want more money 
than I can earn. The only thing that makes me 
want to find those papers is, that I may clear my 
dear father's character, and show people that he 
couldn't have been so wicked as they say. I don't 
want the money; I've got enough already in the 
Savings Bank. Yes, but I don't think there's enough 
to take me to France, even if I wanted to go ; and, 
besides, I couldn't go by myself. no, it's no use ; 
I'll just stay where I am, and wait patiently till God 
pleases; He will know best. If the time to clear up 
poor father's character never comes, it will be very 
hard to bear ; and I couldn't bear it now as I do, if I 
didn't feel sure that God will give me an answer to 
my prayers some day.' 

'My lady wants you in the drawing-room, Patty,' 
were the words that disturbed Patty's reflections. 
She rose, and, smoothing herself down into neatness, 
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hastened to obey the summons, feeling sure it had to 
do with her aunt's letter. 

* So you have had an invitation to visit your aiint 
in Paris, I hear, Patty % ' 

* Yes, my lady, but I can't go by myself, and I don't 
know their language ; and please, my lady, I don't 
want to leave you and the young ladies at all.' And 
the tearful voice nearly choked the poor girl's utterance. 

* Nor do I wish you to leave us, Patty,' said Lady 
Wentworth ; * but we have been talking over the 
matter ; and, as I hope to take my daughters to Paris 
for a few months early in the summer, would you 
like to go with us, and to wait upon us as you do 
now 1 It would be easy then foi< you to visit your 
aunt and cousins, and thank her personally for her 
kindness in asking you.' 

* 0, my lady,' cried Patty, *I should indeed like to 
go with you. I can't tell how to thank you enough, 
my lady ; it's just exactly what I should like to do, 
and I will try to please you and the young ladies as 
much as I can.' 

'Very well, Patty, then that's settled; and you 
can write and tell your aunt wHen to expect you, and 
that you are coming with me as my daughters' maid.' 

How little Patty and her kind friends imagined 
what would be the result of this arrangement I 



CHAPTER X. 



THE DREADFUL ROOM. 




^T is not easy to describe thd sensations of a 
young cottage girl, brought up in all the 
simple, homely customs of rural life, when 
visiting for the first time a city such as 
Paris, the renowned capital of France. It is true 
Patty Thome was well acquainted with the sea, as it 
appeared in the direction of the Nore from Southend 
pier ; and so the embarkation from the pier at Folke- 
stone created in her mind less wonder and astonish- 
ment than the journey by rail to London, and the 
magnitude of the Langham Hotel, at which the family 
remained for one night In fact, the noise and bustle 
of the streets, and the crowds of horses, carts, 
carriages, and passengers, passing and repassing in 
every direction, as she rode from Charing Cross in a 
cab with the other servants to Portland Place, so 
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bewildered her, that she was unable to utter a single 
word. Even when spoken to, she would shake her 
head and say, ' I can't hear.' 

'Take Patty up to your rooms, Kate,' said Lady 
Wentworth. * The servants will have to go up in the 
lift, and the poor child seems so nervous I am afraid 
to propose to her to accompany them.' 

' Yes, indeed, mamma,' cried Kate ; ' let her come 
up with us. I don't like the lift either, and we are 
only going up to the second flight of stairs. Why, 
they are so shallow,' added the young lady, laughing, 
' that I could easily go up two at a time.' 

' Not at all wmtM U fatUf I should imagine, Kate,' 
said Laura, her eldest sister, as she turned to the said 
stairs, and followed with the rest of the travellers, 
accompanied by chambermaids. 

On the first landing they stopped in front of what 
appeared to be a room without a door. To this the 
two women servants and Lady Wentworth's maid 
turned and entered, and the next moment the room 
rose in the air, causing Patty to start back in surprise 
and alarm. 

'There's nothing to fear, Patty,' exclaimed Kate 
hastily, seizing Patty's arm. ' ComOi we'll walk up 
stairs to our bedrooms ; it is only one storey higher ; ' 
and, still holding Patty tightly, Kate turned to the 
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stairs and led the frightened girl with her to the 
upper landing. A chambermaid stood ready at the 
door to receive them ; and as Kate entered, she said, 
' Come in, Patty ; mamma says there's a little room 
behind hers that will just do for you ; so you needn't 
go up to the room where the other servants are to 
sleep.' 

Patty had stood outside while Kate spoke, and 
then, with a flush of shame, she became conscious 
that her foolish fear was in some way causing extra 
trouble to the servants. 

* O, Miss Kate,' she exclaimed, ' oughtn't I to have 
gone up in that strange room 1 0, 1 am so ashamed 
of my foolish fear; please let me go up to the 
servants' rooms now.' 

' No, nonsense, Patty ; come in here at once,' said 
Lady Wentworth. * I'm not angry with you, child,' 
she added, as Patty entered with the tears streaming 
from her eyes. 

' O, please send me back, my lady,' she exclaimed. 
' I'm too stupid, and I shall be troublesome to you, I 
know I shall ; ' and then, sinking into a chair, she 
fairly broke down and sobbed bitterly. 

'Patty, don't be foolish,' said Lady Wentworth, 
after allowing the poor girl's tears to relieve her. 
* I'm not angry with you ; but you are tired and 
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excited, and it's all new and strange to you. Now go 
into your little bedroom, and rest quietly, and pre- 
sently I will send you up some supper ; and after you 
have eaten it and had a night's rest, you will laugh at 
your silly fears and be all right' 

'Thank you, my lady; I'm sure I've been very 
silly j please forgive me,* said Patty, as Lady Went- 
worth's own maid opened the door of the suite of 
rooms chosen by her ladyship. 

' yes, we all forgive you,' said Kate, laughing, as 
she followed her mother and sisters down to dinner ; 
* and here comes your supper, Patty. After you have 
eaten it, you will forget all about your fright till you 
wake to-morrow morning.' 

Patty's supper, however, did not prevent her from 
reflecting on her foolish conduct while she ate and 
enjoyed it. 

* O, how silly I've been I ' she said to herself ; * and 
then to think of my being afraid to go up with 
Mason and Mrs. Lane ; yes, and the butler and 
James ; for they were all in the iron room. O dear, 
I shall see lots of strange things to frighten me in 
France, I dare say. Perhaps I shall get used to it all 
in time ; but I almost wish I hadn't come at all ; for 
I'm sure I can't think how my lady could be so kind 
to me, and not scold me ; but I will try not to be so 
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silly again.* And then, remembering her lady's 
orders to go to bed, Patty knelt and asked God to 
take away her fears, and to help her to do her duty 
in the kind family who so tried to make her happy. 

The morning rose without a cloud; and the 
travellers left the hotel and started from Charing 
Cross by the 9.80 express for Folkestone, and crossed 
to Boulogne in one of the swift-sailing steamers at 
that period newly chartered for the daily voyage. 
During the journey to Folkestone Patty had to 
encounter no small amount of banter from her 
fellow servants, who bad a second-class carriage to 
themselves. 

' So you objected to be carried up no one knows 
where in a black box, Patty ) ' remarked Thomas the 
footman, the youngest of the party except herself. 

'I know I did,' she replied, laughing; 'but Pd 
never seen such a place before as that dreadful room. 
Mason says it's called a lift — I suppose that's because 
it lifts people upstairs, and saves them the trouble of 
walking. I'm sure I'd rather walk than be hoisted 
up, like cranes hoist boxes and heavy things on board 
ship.' 

' Ah yes,' said Mason ; * you know more about all 
that, don't you, Patty % But still it was right down 
silly to behave as you did yesterday.' 
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'Where did you think they were going to take 
you, Patty ? ' asked Thomas. * Up to the roof in a 
black box ? ' 

* I don't know what I thought/ she replied. * I'd 
been half scared out of my wits by the lots of 
carriages and horses and people; but the dreadful 
noise was worse than all, and it sounded in my ears 
at night ever so long, and kept me from going to 
sleep.' 

' Well, all I can say is that you are a regular little 
goose to go frightening yourself about nothing. Why, 
you wanted as much attention and taking care of as 
our young ladies.' 

' A great deal more,' said Mrs. Lane, Lady Went- 
worth's maid. ^ But don't tease her any more, 
Thomas,' she added, as she saw the tears rising to 
Patty's eyes. *It's all very well for you to laugh, for 
you were brought up in London, and Patty has lived 
in a cottage in the country all her life, till she went 
to Parkhurst And look, we're coming near Folke- 
stone, and there's the sea.' 

On board ship Patty was at home. Had she been 
so minded, she could have turned the laughter and 
jeering upon her companions; for, from childhood, 
she and her cousins had enjoyed many a trip to sea 
with her Uncle Forest, in one of the small yachts. 
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and of the terrible mol de mer she knew nothing. As 
they steamed oat of Folkestone harbour/ and dipped 
into the trough of the sea at its entrance with a 
plunge and a roll, Patty could have laughed at the 
pale, frightened faces of those on board who were 
starting on their first sea voyage. But she did 
nothing of the kind. Perfectly at home on the sea 
as on land, she very soon made herself useful to the 
passengers, who called the strong pleasant breeze 
from the south-east * a gale,' and very soon succumbed 
to the painful sensations which ' good sailors ' cruelly 
laugh at. Now and then the breeze stiffened, 
causing the steamboat to pitch and roll more than 
was agreeable; while many who sat on deck with 
pale faces resisted the temptation to go below, know- 
ing too well what the result would be if they did. 

Lady Wentworth and two of her daughters re- 
mained on deck. Kate only was so completely laid 
aside by the truly distressing malady, that she had 
been obliged to lie still in one of the saloons, under 
the tender care of Patty and the stewardess ; for in 
this way alone could she prevent the dreaded attacks. 

' Go to mamma, Patty,^ said Kate quietly ; ' she is 
ill sometimes. Don't mind me ; the stewardess can 
do all I require.' 

* The sea is not smooth to-day, Mis*- Kate,' replied 
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Patty ; ' there's no doubt about that. I don't think 
my lady is ill \ but I'll go on deck and see.' 

Patty found Lady Wentworth and her daughters 
as we have described, and her ladyship's reply caused 
Patty's heart to bound with joy. 

' We can all take care of ourselves up here, Patty. 
Go back to Miss Kate and the other ladies in the 
saloons ; you can do some good there. I had no idea 
you were such a splendid sailor. The stewardess 
tells me she never had such help as yours on board 
ship in her life. Now go, my child,' she added, as 
she observed that the vivid blush of pleasure had 
brought the tears in Patty's eyes, *No one will dare 
to laugh at your fears now, as I hear was the case 
this morning.' 

Patty's heart was too full to speak; she could 
only attempt a curtsey, which nearly threw her off 
her balance, and then hastened to go l^elow amidst 
the amused laughter of those on deck. 

As the steamer neared Boulogne, the breeze 
calmed; yet in those days the entrance to the 
harbour, when the wind was in certain quarters, 
often occupied half an hour, and in stormy weather 
still longer. Such was the case on the May day of 
which we write ; and it was nearly six o'clock when 
our travellers entered the train at Boulogne, with a 
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prospect of travelling for some hours before reaching 

Paris. 

* Tm no use now, my lady,' said Patty piteously, 
as the whole party stood on the Quai de la Douane, 
beset with invitations in French and bad English to 
all the hotels in the town. But Lady Wentworth 
set them aside in perfect French ; she was an old 
traveller, and needed no courier to accompany her 
when travelling abroad. The luggage was quickly 
passed through the custom house, and at once carried 
to the station, where they obtained slight refresh- 
ment in a French saloon, which Patty gazed at in 
surprise and wonder. 

But it is impossible to relate all the incidents of 
that, to Patty, wonderful journey. The travellers 
reached Paris after midnight, and were all glad of a 
night's rest after the fatigues of the past thirty-six 
hours. But, in spite of all, Patty was so anxious to 
see more of the beautifully lighted city and the 
thoroughfares crowded even at that late hour, that 
she woke early, and found to her delight that her 
bedroom window overlooked the broad street in 
which their hotel stood. How long she remained at 
the window Patty never knew, but she was startled 
by hearing the chimes of a neighbouring church ring 
out the hour of nine. 
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* Nine o'clock 1 ' she exclaimed. ' O, I wonder what 
I'm to do about breakfast; I feel quite hungry* I 
can't go through my lady's room ; I dare not, for I 
should wake her, and ' — 

A door leading to the staircase, which Patty had 
mistaken for a cupboard, opened, and a voice ex- 
claimed, ' Why, Patty, what made you stay in your 
room instead of going down to breakfast V 

'I didn't know there was another door. Mason, 
she said in dismay ; ' and I've been up I'm sure more 
than an hour, looking out of the window.' 

'Well now, come and have some breakfast,' said 
Mason, laughing ; ' and you must learn to parkz^ous 
Franfais, or you won't get what you want, for 
nearly all the servants here speak French. However, 
come with me now ; I'll get you something to eat.' 

Patty Thome, with all her seeming nervousness, 
was a girl of quick perceptions and great intelligence. 
She had not been a week in Paris before she could 
ask for many articles she wanted in the language of 
the country. Her young mistresses were, however, 
greatly amused at the wondering delight with which 
she gazed at the sights and sounds that presented 
themselves at every point, while walking with Mason 
in the great and beautiful city. The wide streets, 
lofty buildings, beautiful churches, and, beyond all, 
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the Boulevards with their well-kept trees bordering 
the pavement, and protecting passengers from the 
sun's heat, were to Patty a wondrous sight. 

* Why, the French people live out of doors, Mason ! ' 
she exclaimed one day, as they threaded their way 
along the broad pavement, where men and women 
were seated outside the restaurants, eating and drink- 
ing and talking so rapidly, that to Patty their 
language was, as she called it, 'gibberish/ 

' And then their rooms are so tastefully furnished,' 
said Patty one day after a visit to the dressmaker to 
have a new dress tried on. ' There was a gold border 
all round the ceiling of the room, and pretty muslin 
curtains tied up with pink ribbon, and frills and lace 
round the sofas and chairs, and fringe and gold nails 
round the mantelshelf; and then, when mademoiselle 
opened the door of her bedroom, I could see that the 
bed had thin muslin curtains, like those we have at 
our best room windows in England. But, Mason, I 
wonder they don't have carpets, instead of those dark 
boards on the floor.' 

' There was a carpet, I think,' said Mason. 

'Yes, a small square piece in the middle of the 

room; and they have just the same at the hotel 

where we are staying. Why don't they use deal 

boards like ours for the floors % ' 

H 
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' All the old houses in France are built with these 
boards for floors, Patty ; they are made of oak, and 
polished with beeswax till they look like mahogany, 
and that makes them so slippery for English people 
to walk upon.' 

* yes, I remember, I nearly slipped down once. 
The boards look handsome, I'll own that ; but I like 
the carpets we hare at Parkhurst best,' 

But, after a drive through the principal streets of 
the beautiful city with Mason and Mrs. Lane, and a 
visit to the Louvre and ita pictures, and seeing the 
Arc de Triomphe and other wonders of sculpture and 
painting, £^nd then walking in the Champs Elys^es 
and the gardens of the Tuileries, and visiting Pere la 
Chaise, the great Paris cemetery, she seemed so 
fascinated with it all that Lady Wentworth said to 
her one day, — 

*Patty, you seem so delighted with Paris, should you 
like to stay here always with your aunt and cousins 1 ' 

A deep flusl\ rosp to the girl's face, as she replied, 
* O, my lady, I quite forgot all abput them. Q, may 
I go and see them to-day % I'm sure I did not mean 
i}0 be so unkind, and I've forgotten the address, but 
it's on the letter in my desk' 

Well, find the letter, Patty,' Qaid Lady Wentworth, 
' and Mason shall take you to see them to-ds^y.' 



CHAPTER XL 




MADAME CHRISTOPHE. 

A MERE/ une voiiure et des dames qui 
s^airiknt id ; voUh / ' And, 843 she spoke, 
a young girl of sixteen ran out of a 
milliner's shop in the Eue St. Honors, - 
and presented herself at the carriage door. 

'Can I speak to Madame Christophe)' asked a 
lady, in French. 

' Out, Madame, certainemeni ;^ but as the girl turned 
to summon her mother, Madame Christophe herself 
made her appearance. There was a something in the 
voice and manner of the lady who had asked for 
Madame Christophe, which convinced Madame that 
the visitor was une dame Anglaise, and belonged to 
the higher class in English society ; and the fact that 
she was about to give a large order to the milliner 
seemed more certain when the footman was desired to 
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open the carriage door, that the lady might alight. 
To Madame Christophe's surprise, however, a young, 
plainly dressed girl followed the lady into the large 
and elegant shop. The hour was rather an early one 
for fashionable business people, and scarcely any 
customer of importance was present. Lady Went- 
worth seated herself in the chair placed for her, and 
then said in rrench, — 

* Madame, I have brought your young niece, Patty 
Thome, your late brother's orphan child.' 

Poor Patty ! she was scarcely prepared for the very 
demonstrative reception which she received from her 
aunt and cousin. The words of delight at her arrival, 
the warm embraces and ardent expressions of love 
and affection, even if translated into English, would 
never enable an English girl to realize the scene 
which occurred at the meeting of Patty with her 
aunt and cousins. 

'Then I may leave Patty with you for to-day, 
Madame Christophe ) ' said Lady Wentworth, rising. 

* With pleasure, my lady,' replied Patty's aunt in 
English, to Patty's great relief. She had listened to 
the French conversation in silence, and for the first 
time felt at ease when her aunt spoke in English. 
But the English ceased to be so pleasant as Madame 
Christophe remarked, in continuation, ' But I hope, 
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my lady, now my niece is here, that she will make up 
her mind to stay in France and live with us. She 
shall be taught the business, which, I assure you, my 
lady, is one most prosperous.' 

'There can be no doubt of it, I should imagine, 
from its position and appearance,' said her ladyship ; 
' but all that you speak of must be an after considerar 
tion. And now, Madame, I must ask you to excuse 
me, as the carriage waits.' 

' Certainly, Madame ; pray pardon me for detaining 
you,' Madame Ghristophe replied. ^ At what hour 
shall I send Patty to your hotel ? ' 

' I will take care to send for her in time, thank you, 
Madame. Good-bye, Patty,' continued the lady, as 
she passed out, while more than one passer-by, 
glancing at the carriage in which were seated Lady 
Wentworth and her daughters, remarked in a subdued 
tone, ' ViMb, ks belles Anglaises/* 

Then the new relations, to whom Patty had been 
for the first time introduced, led her upstairs to a large, 
tastefully furnished room, in which limcheon was pre- 
pared, and then to a pretty room with muslin hangings 
to the bed and windows, which Patty could not help 
calling ^ grand' in their glitter of gold, tinsel, and 
bright colours. She took off her simply trimmed 
black straw bonnet and cape, and showed herself in a 
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plain black dress, relieved by white linen cuffs and 
a collar fastened by a black jet brooch; and stood 
before her aunt and cousins a veritable picture of a 
fair, rosy English girl. 

At luncheon Patty was somewhat startled by the 
entrance of a dark-eyed young man, whose age she 
could not guess, and who looked earnestly at the fair 
English face, causing a blush to rise, as he exclaimed 
in broken English, — 

^ Is this ma causine from England f ' 

' Yes ; I am Patty Thome,' she said ; * and are you 
my cousin, sir 1 ' 

'Yes, yes/ replied her cousin Elise, in FrencL 
* Alphonse. I thought la rnkre had told Patty.' 

'No,' exclaimed a voice in English, as the door 
opened and Madame Christophe entered. ^ So nobody 
spoke to you of your Cousin Alphonse, my only boy ? 
Didn't you feel very awkward when he addressed 
you, mon enfant ? ' 

' No,' said Patty ; * I guessed who it was. But you 
called him a boy, aunt ; and he's a big man with a 
beard and whiskers and a moustache.' 

There was a general laugh at this description, and 
such rapid talk in French, with gesticulations, while 
the luncheon proceeded with equal rapidity, that 
Patty felt as if she herself were out of breath. 
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* We are always busy at this hour of the day, and 
till five o'clock/ said Madame ; ' so, Patty, you must 
not be surprised that we move about quickly ; but we 
have supper, or dinner, as some call it, at seven 
o'clock, after our work is done; and I think it is 
much nicer than your early dinners in England.' 

'I can't get used to it,' said Patty; 'and we 
servants have what we call supper at eight, which is 
almost as late as yours, aunt.' 

' O yes, in a gentleman's or a nobleman's house it 
makes no difference to the servants ; but in a business 
like ours it would never do. And now I must go down 
to my customers, dear Patty ; and I think I can spare 
Elise to sit with you ; she knows English pretty well' 

' O no, aunt^ please,' exclaimed Patty. < I would 
rather sit here alone and look out of window, if I may. 
This great city is like a show to me.' 

Madame Christophe laughed merrily, as she replied, 
*Do as you like, mom, enfant, I wish you to have 
a liking for this country ; and if you do make up 
your mind to live with us, Patty, and learn the 
business, you will be very happy.' So saying, Madame 
kissed her newly-found niece, and left her to her own 
reflections* 

As soon as Patty found herself alone, she drew a 
chair near the window, and looked out on the scene 
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before her, which she had ahready spoken of as a 
grand ^show.' For a time she was amused by the 
lively panorama which presented itself to her wonder- 
ing eyes, making her almost giddy as it whirled past. 
But) before long, she got tired of the monotony of 
the unceasing procession of men and women and 
vehicles of all sorts ; and, drawing her chair back from 
the window, she began to reflect. 

* Paris is a wonderful place,' she said to herself, 
* but not so dreadful as London. There's plenty of 
noise here, but it all seems so gay and pretty, not 
like that dreadful place, London Bridge. And then 
the streets here are so broad and clean, and the 
people all seem so happy, and are dressed so beautiful ; 
and, though the sunshine makes it very hot, those 
blinds over the pavement in front of the shops keep 
it cool, besides those trees on the Boulevards. I 
wonder what that name comes from ; it's easy enough 
to say Boulevards, but I'm sure I should never be able 
to pronounce those French words that the people 
speak. And how they do gabble! If they would 
only not talk so fast, it would be easier. My lady 
doesn't gabble French when she speaks it ; and I'm 
sure I shall soon understand the French talk, if I 
hear it from my lady and the young ladies every day 
for three months.' 
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For a few moments these reflections were inter- 
rupted by a servant entering the room, airayed in 
the simple but neat dress, white frilled apron, and 
white muslin cap, which are distinctive of her class 
in France. Nothing more picturesque than these 
rosy-faced, dark-eyed French girls, as they flit to and 
fro on the troUoirs, with their neat shoes and knitted 
stockings, and their smooth shiny hair, can be met with 
in the streets of Paris. Her appearance led Patty into 
another train of thought, and she recalled to herself 
what a contrast the fishwomen on the beach at 
Boulogne presented to those in our dear old England. 
When Patty had reached that picturesque port. 
Mason, anxious that she should see as much as 
possible, proposed that they should walk along the 
Quai de la Douane to the railway station — not a very 
long distance. Short as it was, they met at least 
half a dozen of these fishwomen, at whom Patty 
stared in astonishment. 

* Do French people all dress like that. Mason f* she 
asked, adding quickly, ' look, there are two more ; ' 
and then, fearing she had been rude, she blushed and 
said, ' 0, Mason, I hope they didn't hear me ! ' 

*Not they,* laughed Mason. *Why, they can't 
understand a word you say.' 

* 0, 1 forgot ; but who are they. Mason 1 ' 
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'Fishwomen, Patty; and listen — here we are 
coming to the auction mart, where they sell the fish 
by auction. Just listen to their gabbling.' 

It was more than gabbling; for, as they drew 
nearer, two women were quarrelling with shrill fierce 
voices that almost frightened Patty. They were 
standing close to an enormous quantity of fish of all 
descriptions, which had just arrived in the fishing 
boats, and was now laid in heaps, or lots, to be dis- 
posed of by the auctioneer's hammer ; and whUe the 
women waited for his appearance, a dispute of some 
kind had arisen, which provoked the quarrel we have 
referred to. Just as Mason and her young companion 
arrived opposite the fish mart, one of the women had 
seated herself in silence, while the other stood at a 
very short distance, venting her rage in a flow of 
rapid, furious words, and evidently half beside herself 
with anger. Suddenly the other woman rose, and, 
taking up a large sole from the bench behind her, 
lifted her strong bare arm, and slapped her adversary's 
cheek with the cold slimy fish. The shouts of 
laughter which followed, and the appearance of the 
auctioneer, put an end to the silly quarrel, and Mason 
and Patty hastened on their way, highly amused at 
this their first experience of the Boulogne fish- 
women. 
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Patty had tried to fix in her mind the figures of 
two or three fishwomen, who seemed to be types of 
the rest, although some were neater and cleaner than 
others. What she remembered of their costume was 
this : a full all round short skirt of thick material, 
and closely plaited at the waist, a bodice of a thinner 
stuff, with sleeves to the elbows, open at the throat, 
showing a white neckerchief underneath, long gold 
earrings, hair smoothed and in shining bands under a 
white linen cap, grey knitted stockings fitting closely, 
and saiboU — ^wooden shoes. 

Once, when Patty was talking to Mason with gi'eat 
interest about the fishwomen, whose dress she so 
much admired, Mason said to her, — 

'You should see the fishwomen at Calais, Patty, 
with their Normandy caps made of white thick 
muslin, and stiffened so that they stand up a foot 
high on the head, and have lappets and frills, and 
strings hanging down.' 

*0, how strange!' cried Patty. *I don't think 
I should like these caps so well. Doesn't it make 
them look queer 1 ' 

' No, not when you're used to it ; and I can tell 
you, Patty, some of the women look so pretty in the 
caps, I believe it suits them better than any other 
cap would.' 
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And now, as Patty sits at the window in her aunt's 
saloon, she recalls all these matters, and reflects upon 
them, and asks herself whether it would be wise 
to give up the dear old country in which she was 
bom, to come and live with her aunt in a strange 
country, and learn to be a fashionable milliner and 
costumi^re. 

' It's very kind of Aunt Lizzie to offer me such a 
situation, but I don't think I shall ever learn to like 
France as well as England. 0,' she continued 
almost aloud, 'I'm forgetting all about dear father 
and those papers. I'm sure they must be somewhere. 
I know poor father would never say the cottage was 
his if it wasn't. They'll be coming up soon, I sup- 
pose, and then there'll be dinner, and Mason will 
come for me; and somehow I feel glad, although 
I don't like the hotel here so well as dear old 
Parkhurst.' Another pause in her reflections, and 
then suddenly, ' I know what I'll do if they ask me 
to come and live with them. I'll ask my lady to 
spare me for a week, and then I shall find out 
whether I should like to stay with them always. I 
like my aunt — she puts me in mind of dear father — 
and Elise and Marie are dear girls. But I don't like 
Alphonse. He frightens me with his great black 
eyes and his beard, and he isn't a bit like Aunt 
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Lizzie ; but perhaps I shall get used to him if I see 
him oftener.' 

How little Patty imagined that this bearded cousin, 
her aunt's eldest child, would be the means of doing 
her a service which she would never have supposed 
to be possible ! 




CHAPTER XIL 

POOR UTTLB FANSY. 

^OTHER,' said a fwEt voice, ' I'm awake. 
' May I have my breakfast 1 ' 

' Yes, darling,' and the mother, thus 
appealed to, bastled into the neat bat 
tiny bedroom, where lay her sick daughter, a girl 
about fourteen years of age, and said, ' Your break- 
&st is nearly ready, pet. You've had anch a nice 
sleep. I came in two or three times to look st you, 
but you didn't move.' 

' I always feel better after my sleep in the morning, 
mother,' said the sick girl ; ' and when I don't sleep I 
have one of my bad days, and don't care for my 
break&st. 0, if I could only sleep at night, I 
should soon get well, I tliink.' 

'I wish you could sleep better, dear Fanny; but 
see, here comes your breakfast— a nice egg and some 
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toast. Sally takes care of her dear sister while 
mother is busy in the shop, doesn't she f ' 

Sarah Forest, as she placed the little tray contain- 
ing her sister's breakfast on the bed-table, stooped 
and kissed the fair pale face, and said gently as she 
raised her, — 

* Do you really feel better this morning, dear 1 ' 
'0 yes,' she said; 'and my breakfast looks so 

nice, I'm sure I shall be able to eat some ; and then, 
Sally dear, will you wash my face and do my hair 1 
I always feel so comfortable after that.' 

* Yes, yes, darling, but don't talk any more now. 
Eat your breakfast, and then, when you have rested 
for a little while, I'll come up and make you quite 
smart,' replied Sarah with a pleasant smile. 

An hour or two passed, the invaUd's bed was 
made, and the smart appearance spoken of by Sarah 
completed to the satisfaction of the loving sister ; yet 
smart was not 4 suitable word to express the sweetly 
attractive appearance of Fanny Forest. The large 
blue eyes, sunken yet brilliant, the small, pale, fair 
face and delicate features, the hectic flush on each 
cheek, round which the goiden cuils lay scattered on 
the pillow, needed no words to realize the fact that 
consumption had claimed its victim. 

The Rev. Henry Melville, who in his day was 
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named by the Txtms 'the prince of modem 
preachers,' on one occasion preached a sermon in 
All Souls' Church, Regent Street, for the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital, and, in the course of his 
eloquent discourse, made this remark: 'Consump- 
tion, which flings its brilliant mockery in the 
mother's eyes!' Those who have lost friends fix)m 
this fatal disease can realize the truth of his words, 
and none could have done so more truly than the 
family of Tom Forest, whose youngest daughter was 
slowly but surely passing away. 

So bright, so lovely was the appearance of the 
afflicted girl, whose highly-wrought nerves, when a 
child of seven, had caused such a commotion on the 
day of the school treat, six years ago, that poor Mrs. 
Forest would sometimes declare her conviction that 
' dear Fanny could not be going to die, she looked so 
rosy and well' But the truth became self-evident at 
last The child of weak nerves had never been 
strong, and perhaps the excitement to which she had 
been subject on the day we refer to laid the founda- 
tion of the disease from which she was dying in spite 
of her mother's hopes and opinions. 

But was not this trial sent to the loving family of 
Tom Forest to draw their thoughts away from earth to 
the heaven so soon to be Fanny's home 1 Amid the 
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weakness and sa£fermg of illness, even before she 
was confined to her bed, Fanny recalled the teachings 
of her Sunday school. She was not a shy child, ex- 
cepting on religious subjects ; and yet to her teacher 
she would open her heart, more especially on those 
summer days when Miss Austin would take her 
home with her to tea, and many a long talk would 
take place in that young lady's room after tea, which 
Fanny recalled while lying unable to rise on the bed 
which was so soon to be a bed of death. 

Perhaps no trial could have been sent so calculated 
to startle the robust, hard-working, money-getting 
£unily of Tom Forest, as the prospect of a death 
among them, and that the death of a dearly loved 
daughter. Long before her life appeared in danger 
Fanny had endeared herself to every member of her 
loving family, and, now that the doctors had declared 
the case hopeless, all but one bowed sadly to the 
decree, and that one was the mother. 

' 0, she cannot be going to die,' she said one day 
to Dr. Andrews. *God will not be so cruel as to 
take away my darling child — so young, too. O, 
doctor, can you not save her % ' 

'Not unless it is Qod's will, Mrs. Forest. Do 
not look at the dark side, my dear friend. Only 
reflect how kind He has been to you for so many 
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years. You have never yet lost a child, and your 
sons and daughters are, with this one exception, 
healthy and industrious young people. They never 
need the doctor. Your husband is still in the prime 
of manhood, and you have been blessed with good 
health for years. How different to the sorrows of 
your sister and her husband, John Thorne, and even 
poor Patty's position — father, and mother, and lands 
all gone! Come, come, dry your tears; try to 
submit to God's will,' he added, rising as he shook 
hands. * What He orders must be for the best.' 

Mrs. Forest let the doctor out, and returned to her 
best sitting-room upstairs, and then, seating herself, 
began to reflect. * I'm afraid I have been very un- 
grateful to Almighty God for all those mercies the 
doctor spoke of, and I know we often forgot to thank 
Him or to pray to Him at nights or in the mornings. 
But, O dear, there never seemed no time for reading 
the Bible even, though we've always done that on 
Sundays. Ah yes! and I remember, on Sundays, 
when dear Fanny would bring her little chair and 
sit down by me and say, " Mother, let me read this 
chapter to you, or some of those pretty hymns they 
learnt at Sunday school," I used to say " Yes," and 
then, if she began to read, I went fast asleep. But 
I don't do that now. I try to read to Fanny some- 
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times, but I can't do it long ; I'm sure to have the tears 
come, and then my darling puts up her hand to my 
face and says, " You needn't read any more, mother, 
aloud ; I know it all by heart. Eead it when you're 
by yourself; I'm sure it will make you more happy." ' 

Perhaps, after all, Tom Forest felt the loss of his 
dear Fanny more than all the rest, when he stood by 
the side of the open coffin to take one last look at all 
that remained on earth of his darling child. The 
waxen face, the features moulded by death into more 
perfect symmetry, the golden curls which had escaped 
from the cap, were so like Fanny's appearance in her 
lifetime, that Mrs. Forest rushed from the room in 
an agony of grief, which her second girl, Nellie, who 
followed her, could scarcely prevent from resulting in 
a fit of hysterics. 

They laid the fair remains in the grave, but the 
influence of that little Christian child on every 
member of that household was never lost. Her 
death occurred while Patty was at Parkhurst. Lady 
Wentworth had known and loved the young girl 
from childhood, and on leaving Leigh Court after Sir 
Edward's death, she gave her a beautifully bound 
copy of Bunyan's PUgrinCs Progress. How that book 
was preserved, and cherished, and read after Fanny's 
death by her mother, can be well understood. 
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Nearly two years have elapsed since that sorrowful 
event. Patty Thome is in Paris with the household 
of Lady Wentworth, and the family of Tom Forest 
are becoming more reconciled to their loss. Yet the 
influence of that lost daughter still lives and rules in 
the hearts of every member of the household. 

One morning Tom Forest and his son Fred were 
having an early breakfast before starting, with the 
horse and cart, to fetch luggage from a gentleman's 
house at some distance, and to carry it to the station 
to meet the 7.20 train to London. On their way 
they had to pass the White Cottage, in which Patty 
had experienced so mach sorrow. 

' I wonder what Sir Thomas is going to do with 
Thome's cottage,' said the young man, as they drew 
near the spot Then he added hurriedly, *Why, 
father, there's scaffolding up; they're never going 
to pull it down, I hope.' 

*No doubt they are, my boy,' said his father. 
'Sir Thomas is too sharp a landlord not to try to 
make some profit out of well-cultivated land like that.' 

*0, what a jolly shame it is,' cried Fred, *to go 
and pull down that pretty cottage that's been 
standing there for more than a hundred years I 
They don't build such cottages now. And I don't 
care what people say, I feel certain this place was 
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Uncle John's, and now it belongs to Patty, and she 
ought to have it. Uncle was too good a man to tell 
lies about the house being his.' 

* Ah yes, my son, it's all very well to talk ; but 
where can those papers be that your aunt used to 
talk about % ' 

* Perhaps Sir Thomas has burnt 'em,' replied Fred 
under his breath. 

* Hush^ Fred ! you'll get taken up for libel if you 
say anything like that. Sir Thomas isn't a man to 
stand what he'd call an insult.' 

Fred remained silent for a little distance as they 
drove on, and then he said, *I say, goVnor, 
wouldn't those papers, or whatever they're called, 
be drawn up by a lawyer 1 ' 

'Well, yes, I suppose they would; but what 
lawyer is it, and where does he live % 0, there's a 
lot against it all, and so we had best leave it alone.' 
Then he added reverently, *God Almighty knows 
best ; and if He pleases, those papers will be found 
out some day.' 

Tom Forest and his son drove on in silence, 
reflecting with no very kind feelings on the selfishness 
of Sir Thomas Wentworth, and contrasting his doings 
with those of Sir Edward. 

' It's my belief,' reflected Tom, * that Sir Thomas 
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does know where those papers are, and they're hid 
away somewhere; he'd never dare to bum them, 
I reckon; and I suppose he's been waiting all this 
while, nearly a year, before he'd touch the cottage, 
to see if there was any chance of those papers being 
found. I wonder Sir Edward did not mention them 
in his will; but, if he'd given the cottage to Thome 
already, it wasn't wanted.' 

Then, suddenly rousing up to the business in hand, 
Tom became aware that Jack was taking his own 
time over his work, and wanted a very slight touch 
of the whip to rouse up his sleepy faculties. 

* Get on. Jack. Why, what are you about 1 going 
to sleep, eh 1 ' said his master, whose voice seemed 
enough to rouse the docile creature, without even 
a slight touch of the whip. Tom Forest was a true 
lover of animals, and specially kind to his horse, 
which was almost like a human being in its love for 
both master and children. On this occasion. Jack, 
roused to a sense of his duty, carried his masters 
along at a rapid rate. On arriving at the house, Tom 
loaded his cart with the luggage, and proceeded with 
it to the Southend station, reaching home in time 
to give Jack his breakfast, and have a little talk 
about the White Cottage with his family. 

But the news had arrived there before him. 
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* O father/ exclaimed Sarah, his eldest girl, * they're 
pulling down Uncle Thome's cottage ! Farmer Davy's 
wife told me so just now, when she was buying 
something at the shop. O, I wonder how the gentry 
that have got heaps of money and land can be so cruel ! ' 

*• Sir Thomas has got the law on his side, my girl,' 
said her father; 'and of course, as there are no papers 
to prove that the place belonged to your uncle, it 
belongs to the estate, and Sir Thomas can do as he 
likes with it' 

' Ah yes I ' said his wife ; * and he's got the money 
too ; we poor folks can't stand agin that' 

During the day, which happened to be market day, 
Ellen Forest did what she called a great stroke of 
business. One after another came in to purchase 
trifles, that they might learn more about the fate of 
John Thome's cottage, and gather more information 
respecting the actual right of his daughter to claim 
it As usual, opinions were divided on the matter. 
Some harshly declared that very likely Sir Edward 
lent Thome the cottage rent iree, and never meant 
Patty Thome to have it at her father's death. Others 
took side with Patty, and freely abused Sir Thomas 
for his conduct. But where, after all, were the 
papers to prove that Sir Edward had given Thorne 
the cottage ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 



LADY WENTWORTH. 




|W0 months of the three have passed, daring 
which Lady Wentworth had decided to 
remain in Paris, to give her youngest 
daughter a more perfect knowledge of 
the language. The two elder girls, Laura and Ethel, 
had spent two years in Grermany, and spoke Grerman 
with ease. Association with her sisters, and the 
instruction received from her German master, had 
rendered Kate capable of carrying on conversation 
in German without the necessity of a visit to 
Germany. 

These two months had also brought about a 
better understanding between Patty and her French 
relatives than existed when she left them after her 
visit of one day to the Bue St. Honors. 

Lady Wentworth, anxious that she should have 
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every opportunity of meeting her cousins and dis- 
covering her own real feelings towards them, kindly 
allowed Patty to visit them on every possible occasion, 
but never alone ; and Mason, who had taken a great 
liking for the young girl, was always ready to accom- 
pany her. This association gave Patty frequent 
opportunities of hearing French spoken; and so 
well did she improve them that in less than the 
two months of her «tay she had acquired from a 
French grammar, and the conversation at her aunt's, 
quite enough knowledge of the language to under- 
stand what was said to her, and to make herself 
easily understood. 

Patty had got over her repugnance to the dark 
eyes and black beard of her cousin, and one day 
she said to her aunt, 'Alphonse has bought me a 
French grammar, aunt, and it helps me so much; 
and he's given me a French story to translate into 
English, and lent me an English dictionary, or else 
I couldn't do it a bit; and he helps me when I can't 
find out a word in the dictionary.' 

* And you like being with us after all, then, Patty 1 ' 

' yes, dear aunt, I do now ; but at first I couldn't 

bear France nor the people ; but you've all been so 

kind to me that I feel quite happy when I'm with 

you.' 
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'And have you made up your mind yet about 
staying with us altogether, Patty?' 

* No, aunt ; and I'm so sorry ! I'm afraid I should 
never like to live in France ; it's all so different, 
although it seems better now than it did before I 
understood a little French; but even now, when 
people talk fast, I can't tell a bit what they mean.' 

'Ah, well, dear, there's another month yet; 
perhaps you'll change your mind in that time. I 
know you've got a good place, and a first-rate 
mistress too ; but with me you won't be a servant, 
but a relation, and be called a young lady, and dress 
prettily, and wear no caps ; only servants and nurses 
wear caps in France.' 

* O,' laughed Patty, * I like those pretty caps the 
servants wear here; my lady lets me wear them; 
and besides, I am a servant to her ladyship, and you 
know I'm called " young ladies' maid." ' 

Madame Ghristophe laughed in her turn, as she 
replied, * You like the pretty caps, Patty 1 Well, so 
do I, and many other things the French do and 
what they wear. But when I first came to France 
as an upper servant, I couldn't bear the place nor the 
people ; and that's nearly thirty years ago ; and now 
I hope to live here till I dia But do as you like, 
child; I won't attempt to influence you; and a 
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thought has just occurred to me. Do you think 
Lady Wentworth would spare you to stay with us 
for a week 1 You would know us all and our ways 
so much better by that time. Suppose I write a 
little note to her ladyship, and you can take it with 
you this evening when Mason comes for you. I 
don't think she will refuse my request. Should you 
like it yourself, Patty]' said Madame suddenly, 
turning from her desk as she spoke. 

* yes indeed, very much,' replied Patty ; * and, 
if the young ladies and Mrs. Lane can spare me, 
I am almost sure my lady will let me come.' 

* Very well, then, dear Patty ; I'll write at once, 
and quickly too, for it's very nearly Mason's time 
for coming for you.' 

The note did not occupy many minutes to write, 
but those few minutes were enough for Patty's 
reflections. *I don't mind staying with aunt for 
a week ; it's very kind of her to ask it for me, and 
I know I shall enjoy myself; but it won't make me 
forget about those lost papers to clear dear father's 
character, and I must go to England again with my 
lady to find them.' 

*Here is the note, Patty,' were the words that 
broke in upon Patty's reflections. * Would you like 
to read it ? ' 
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Patty took the missive from her aunt, but at one 
glance she saw it would be impossible to decipher 
such a mixture of French and EnglisL Madame 
Ghristophe, in spite of her Parisian French and 
elegant appearance in her business, was at once seen 
by Lady Wentworth, as she read the note, to be 
a woman of no education, and not for a moment to 
be compared to her brother, John Thome. Patty's 
father had not only been able to read and write well, 
but, in his love for garden work, had studied books 
lent to him by Sir Edward on botany and horti- 
culture with the deepest interest. And we know 
with what neatness, order, and care the papers so 
carefully looked over by Patty were arranged. But 
we know also that Madame Ghristophe's letters, 
when found by Patty, were to her quite unreadable, 
from the mixture of badly spelt English and French 
words, and the almost illegible writing. Lady 
Wentworth, with difficulty, but no little amusement, 
deciphered the letter sufficiently to arrive at its real 
meaning. Then she sent for Patty, and asked, — 

* Have you read this note, Patty % ' 

* No, my lady ; but I know what it is about.' 

^ And should you like to accept this invitation % ' 
' Yes, my lady, if you can spare me for so long aa 
a week.* 
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'Tour aunt thinks you will become better acquainted 
with these relatives,' said Lady Wentworth, * who are 
really very kind to you in wishing you to reside with 
them altogether ; and no doubt, after being associated 
daily for a week with these kind people, you will 
know more of them, and be able to decide what is 
best for you to do when the time comes for us to 
leave Paris. I am therefore quite willing to give you 
a week's holiday, and I hope you will enjoy your- 
self.' 

'Thank you, my lady,' said Patty, curtseying as 
she turned to leave the room. 

* Stay one moment, Patty,' said Lady Wentworth. 
*I want to remind you that you cannot expect a 
blessing on your decision, unless you daily ask for 
guidance from above ; and, when that is done, you 
must leave your future in God's hands ; He will act 
for you.' 

•Yes, my lady, I will I have done so before, my 
lady,' she added, while a deep blush spread over her 
face. 

'Then, my child, you need not fear, and I can 
trust you while you trust B.m, with perfect confidence. 
Would you like a portion of your wages, Patty % ' 
added Lady Wentworth quickly, as Patty turned 
to go. 
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' I have a few shillings left, my lady/ she replied. 
* I thiiik they will be enough.' 

' No, lock them np and save them for another time ; 

and here is my present of half a sovereign for you, 

but don't spend it foolishly.' 

* No, my lady, indeed I won't,' replied Patty, with 
quivering lips and her eyes full of tears. ' I thank 
your ladyship so much, but I don't know how to do it 
properly.' 

* I know all you would say if you could, Patty ; and 
now go and get ready for to-morrow, to visit your 
friends.' 

Patty curtseyed in silence and left the room. 

' mamma,' exclaimed Miss Wentworth, * who 
would have thought that such an elegantly dressed 
lady, who spoke French so well as Madame Ghris- 
tophe, could be so uneducated ) ' 

'Well, my dear, it may be accounted for easily. 
When Madame Ghristophe came to Paris, she was 
just such another simple-hearted, straightforward girl 
as her niece Patty; and I believe that she is now 
an honourable woman of business and very much 
respected. But she was fond of dress and fine clothes, 
and the gay doings in Paris ; and to her great delight 
she soon obtained a situation in a milliner's shop, 
with very small wages, however, far less than she had 
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received in England. This she did not care for ; and, 
having a large amount of energy, she soon learnt to 
speak Parisian French as she heard it spoken by 
the higher class ladies who visited the millinery and 
dressmaking establishment in which she was at first 
only a servant. And so she got on at last to be a 
mistress herself, and became so clever at the business 
that she was taken into partnership \ and when the 
head of the firm died the whole business was left 
to lizzie Thome.' 

'And she married a Frenchman, I suppose, 
mamma % ' 

* Yes/ replied Lady Wentworth, * but he has been 
dead several years. I believe he was a kind husband 
and father, and when he died he had held one situa- 
tion in a mercantile office for many years. The loss 
of his stipend would have been felt still more but that 
his wife's industry in her business had placed her in 
a position above want.' 

' Mamma,' exclaimed Kate presently, ' was Monsieur 
Ghristophe a Eoman Catholic % ' 

< No, my dear, although his father was ; but he had 
an English mother, and from her he learned the true 
principles of Christianity.' 

* Then that is the reason Madame Ghristophe never 
keeps her shop open on a Sunday, and goes to the 
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Protestant church like we do; I've seen her there 
more than once with her son and the two girls. 0, 
Tm so glad ! I was wondering what Patty would do 
if they took her to one of the Roman Catholic 
churches while she is staying with them ; but Roman 
Catholics are Christians, mamma, are they not ? and 
they believe in Christ ? ' 

' Tes, dear Kate, and many thousands of people 
in the world who are Romanists are true Christians 
at heart; only their priests teach them to believe so 
many things which are not in the Bible. But we 
have no right to judge others ; God, Who knows the 
heart of every one of His creatures, will judge them 
and all of us on the last great day.' 

The luncheon bell put an end to the conversation, 
and in less than an hour after 2kfiacTey or ^cab,' drove 
up to the hotel with Elise Christophe, to fetch Patty 
and her boxes. Both Mrs. Lane and Mason came 
with her to the entrance to see her off; and, short 
though the time of absence was to be. Mason detected 
the tears in Patty's eyes as thej&wre drove oflT. 

A pleasant welcome awaited Patty in the Rue St 
Honors. The July sun shone down on the pavement, 
only partly shaded by the sloping blinds stretched 
over it; but the dining-room upstairs was in deep 
shadow, and through the open windows came the 
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perfume of sweet flowers growing in a tiny garden 
beyond. Altogether it felt deliciously cool, as Patty 
and her cousin entered, and were received by her aunt 
and Marie with the usual demonstrativeness of our 
vivacious neighbours. 

Patty was taken at once to a pretty little bedroom, 
most tastefully arranged ; her two small boxes were 
unpacked and their contents carefully placed away 
in drawers or wardrobes. Then she was left, and, to 
her great amusement, told to lie on the little sofa in 
her room imd rest ; a new English book was placed 
in her hands, and, after telling her to read herself to 
sleep, her cousins left the room. 

Patty's first impulse was to laugh heartily, but she 
restrained herself; and, partially acceding to her 
cousins' request, she sat down and leaned back, for 
the quiet room tempted her toreflection. 

'Well,' she said, 'I suppose this is what ladies do ; 

but the idea of my sleeping in the day-time while the 

sun is shining I Why, I never did such a thing in my 

life, at least since I was a baby, and I'm not going to 

begin now. How kind they are, though ! It would 

be nice, I dare say, to be here always ; but then, if 

I should learn aunt's business, I shall not have time 
for going to sleep, for aunt and cousins are always 

busy. I wonder what this book is about,' she con- 

K 
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tinued, taking it in her hand. ' 0, 1 see ; I'll just read 
a bit ; it's better than doing nothing.' 

A quarter of an hour passed. The book lay on the 
floor, and Patty was fast asleep ! Not for long, how- 
ever ; a slight noise in an adjoining room was sufficient 
to arouse her. She started up and exclaimed, ' Why, 
I've been to sleep after all ! how stupid ! Ill just 
go and see where they all are. I wonder if I can 
find my way dowa I'll take the book, and then, if 
no one is in the dining-room, I can read.' 

Patty's account of her determination not to sleep, 
and sleeping after all, was a source of great amusement 
at the dinner-table. Alphonse was rather inclined 
to joke his cousin, but she had got more used to his 
love of fun, and took it all in such good part that he 
seldom indulged in it now. During the week, as 
Madame Christophe had expected, the young people 
became quite at home with each other, and more than 
once Patty delighted her aunt by asking if she might 
try her hand at some dressmaking or milliaery. 

* I never do any dirty work or scrubbing or clean- 
ing now, aunt,' she said ; ' so my hands are getting 
quite clean and soft, and you need not be afraid that 
I shall soil my work.' 

Patty, as we know, was an intelligent girl, and 
the teachings of her mother had made her a first-rate 
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needlewoman in plain work; so that she not only 
pleased but surprised her aunt by the neat and clever 
way in which she finished the task placed in her 
hands. 

The last day but one of this pleasant week was 
passing away, when Patty, wishing to write to Lady 
Wentworth to say she hoped to return to the hotel 
on the morrow, brought down her desk — tht desk 
which had already so greatly disappointed her. 
Opening the front part, after placing it on the table, 
she took out pen and paper, and wrote a note such 
as would not have disgraced her young mistress Kate. 

It was soon finished, and Patty was carefully fold- 
ing it, when Alphonse came in unexpectedly. 

• Why, Patty, what are you doing with my desk % ' 
he asked in French. 

' Ymr desk ! ' she replied. * Why, Alphonse, it is 
my own. I would not be so rude as to open your 
desk and use it.' 

' Well, it's exactly like mine,' he replied. * I can't 
stay now, but I'll show it you to-morrow, or this 
evening, if you like it better.' 

* Yes, I should,' she said ; * don't forget, Alphonse.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE TWO DESKS. 




lATTY remembered to bring down her desk 
next morning, when she joined the family 
at their first meal at twelve o'clock. In 
France it is the custom for each person to 
have a cup of coffee and a biscuit while dressing in 
his or her bedroom, and nothing more is taken till 
twelve o'clock, when they assemble to take a really 
substantial breakfast This they call ddjeuner h la 
fourchette, 'a breakfast with forks.' It would be 
like our luncheon in some respects, but that the fare 
is lighter, and cafi au hit is drunk instead of vin 
ordinaire, a cheap wine which supplies the place of 
beer in France. 

When Alphonse came in, Patty saw with astonish- 
ment that the desk he carried under his arm was 
exactly like her own, and her first impulse, as he put 
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it by hers on a side table, was to rise and compare 
the two. But she recollected herself in time, and re- 
strained her impatience till her aunt rose from table. 

Then she started up, exclaiming, * You're not going 
off again to your office yet, I hope, AJphonse ; I want 
to know how you came to have a writing-desk exactly 
like mine, or, I ought to say, poor father's ; but 
mother said when he died that I was to have it ; so 
I suppose I may call it mine.' 

• All right ! ' exclaimed Alphonse, pronouncing the 
familiar English words with the truly guttural sound 
of Parisian French. ' Eh Men / these two desks were 
made in Paris exactly aUke ; la mh-e ordered them ; 
one was for rrwn pire, and the other for Uncle Thome, 
your father. Do you remember when the desk came 
to England 1 ' 

'No, I'm sure she cannot,' exclaimed Elise; *for I 
am older than Patty, and I don't remember it being 
bought even. But your desk, Alphonse, is more 
shabby than Patty's.' 

' Yes, I have used it oftener,' he replied, * I dare say.' 
•Of course you have. Why, I never remember 
seeing it till after poor mother's death, and then I 
found it in a box under the bed.' 

• And what makes you so careful of it now ? ' asked 
Marie. 
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'0, because all poor father's letters and papers 
are in it» and his marriage papers, and the 
day I was bom, and my little brother and sisters, 
and when they died; and there were some letters 
from aunt, but I couldn't read them; I thought 
they were written in French. Is my desk exactly 
like yours inside, Alphonse]' she asked sud- 
denly. 

' No doubt it is,' he replied, opening the desk and 
scattering the contents on the table. 'Now look,' 
he added, lifting the front, and taking from it papers 
and envelopes, all so neatly arranged that it seemed 
a pity to disturb them, as Patty said. But Alphonse 
went on, and, opening the under part of the desk, he 
took out all the carefully tied-up letters and papers, 
and told Patty to look in. 

* There's nothing but emptiness,' said Patty, *and 
I can see the desks are both exactly alike. Thank 
you for showing it me.' 

'But I have not shown you all, Patty,' said her 
cousin, smiUng. ' Would you not like to see a few 
of my secrets 1 ' 

' Secrets 1 what do you mean, Alphonse \ ' said 
Patty in a bewildered tone. 

'Don't tease her^ Alphonse,' said Elise ; 'just show 
her at once.' 
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^ Now look close, Patty,' said the young man ; and 
Patty stared at the rosewood back of the desk, which 
presented a smooth, blank surface, from the inkstands 
and pen sills to the bottom of the desk inside. A 
moment, and then, as Alphonse placed his finger on 
a certain point in the blank surface, it flew open, and 
before Patty's astonished eyes appeared two small 
but deep drawers, which Alphonse pulled out, and 
exclaimed with a merry laugh, 'See, I have not 
many secrets, Patty ! ' 

Then with alarm the young people rushed forward 
to prevent Patty from falling. For half a second 
she had stood as if stunned, and then turned so 
deathly white that she appeared on the point of 
fainting. She did not faint, however, but, controlling 
herself, she said, in a calm but excited voice, pointing 
to the still open desk, ' Is my desk exactly like yours, 
Alphonse % Are you quite, quite sure ) ' 

* Yes, I feel sure it is,' he replied ; and Elise, who 
had sent Marie to call her mother, threw her arms 
round Patty, and entreated her to explain what was 
the matter. 

Poor Patty! the shock had been so sudden, and 
the hope it excited so glorious, that for a time the 
girl seemed beside herself. Her open desk stood on 
the table ; she suddenly flung herself away from the 
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arms of Elise, and with frantic energy threw out 
every paper from the back of the desk, and then, 
turning piteously to her cousin, she said, ' Alphonse, 
can you open the back of my desk in the same way % 
0, do try; you don't know what may be in the 
secret drawers behind it' 

Patty's strange behaviour had made Alphonse 
nervous ; he was more used to the marks on the 
rosewood in his own desk, and at first his finger 
wandered with uncertainty on its surfaca She was 
calmer now, and a prayer arose in her heart: 'O 
Lord, if the papers are here to clear my dear father's 
character, do let me find them.' 

Ahnost at the same moment the false back flew 
open. Patty started forward and drew out the 
drawers, and the next moment, raising her hand, 
which held a carefully sealed packet, above her head, 
she read aloud the words that answered her prayer : 
' Copy of deed of gift from Siar Edward fFenttwnih^ Barf,^ 
to John Thome.* 

At this moment Madame Ghristophe and Marie 
entered the room, and the former in haste and alarm 
exclaimed, — 

' Ma chire enfant ! ohy quel mcdheur/ es-tu mdladef* 

' No, no, aunt, only so happy. Dear father's cha- 
racter is quite cleared ; I don't care for anything else.' 
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' Your father's character cleared ! My child, who 
has dared to say anything against him ] ' 

•No one ever did/ she replied; Hhey couldn't; it 
was only some papers were lost, and people wouldn't 
believe that Sir !Bdward Wentworth gave father the 
cottage, because no papers could be found.' 

' But, fMm enfwnt^ your father wrote and told me 
all about it, and said in his letter that he had put the 
papers away safely in hia desk. And have you found 
them theref she continued, pointing to the open desk. 

'Yes, aunty, but I should never have thought about 
any secret drawers if I hadn't seen my cousin's desk.' 

* And if you had not come to stay with us for a 
week,' said Elise, smiling. 

' yes, I forgot that,' exclaimed Patty. 

' Eh bien/ and now what about these papers, Patty ) ' 
said her cousin Alphonse. 'Do you know, I think 
you ought to have the advice of a lawyer.' 

* Do you ? ' she exclaimed ; ' but I don't know any 
lawyers here.' 

' I do,' he replied ; ' and I think, if you would let 
me take these papers to our principal and show them 
to him, he will tell you what to do. He understands 
the English language.' 

* 0, thank you, Alphonse,' replied Patty. ' Please 
will you do sol and take them with you now, if you're 
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going to your office/ she continued, as she saw her 
cousin locking his desk and preparing to go out. 

* Here is another paper,' cried Patty, who was still 
very interested in the secret portion of her desk; 
' it's about the cottage too, and here's Sir Edward's 
name on it, and father's.' 

Alphonse took possession of the paper, and, folding 
it carefully, placed it in his pocket-book, and, with the 
words * An revcvr ' — ' Farewell,' hastily departed. 

' Do you know, child,' said Madame, ' I had quite 
forgotten all about the cottage % Why, if it's yours, 
you can live in it rent free, or let it, and even sell it. 
I don't suppose it would be worth much unless there 
is a large garden.' 

' There i^, auntie ! ' exclaimed Patty ; ' and chicken- 
houses, and fruit trees, and such a pretty flower 
garden. You know father was a gardener, and he 
did keep it so nice till he became ill ! ' 

* Poor fellow, I dare say he did. However, now 
you must wait till Alphonse returns and tells us 
what the advocate says.' 

Patty employed herself during the absence of her 
cousin in packing her boxes and preparing for her 
return on the morrow to Lady Wentworth's hotel 
The message brought by Alphonse from the avoccU 
was to this effect : Patty was to lose no time in re- 
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turning to England, as circumstances might arise to 
cause a lawsuit if the matter were longer delayed. 

^ And must I go back to England all by myself ? ' 
she asked tearfully. 

' No, dear, but don't be anxious ; I'll go with you 
myself to-morrow and see Lady Wentworth, and no 
doubt her ladyship will advise you what to do.' 

Lady Wentworth, however, on hearing what had 
occurred, and being shown the documents, decided to 
return at once, with her daughters and servants, to 
England. It was a great relief to that lady's mind 
to be able to prove that Sir Edward had been 
straightforward and true in his dealings with his 
faithful servant 

*I must be on the spot, my child,' she said to 
Patty ; * and I will place the matter in my lawyer's 
hands as soon as we reach England.' 

Those who have lady's-maids and servants to pack 
up, and write labels, and do all the fatiguing work of 
moving and travelling, know but Uttle of its miseries. 
In less than twenty-four hours Lady Wentworth and 
her household were seated in the train which left for 
Boulogne at 10.40. Madame Christophe and her son 
and daughters had taken leave of Patty at the station 
with effasive demonstrations, and Madame's last in- 
junction to Patty wa?, — 
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'When you've settled this business about the 
cottage, Patty, you will come back and live with us, 
won't you 1 ' 

' I will come and see you, auntie, but I can't tell 
whether I shall be able to stay till I've been to 
England.' 

We need not describe the journey from Paris to 
London. On arriving. Lady Wentworth sent her 
two younger daughters and the servants, except Mrs. 
Lane and Patty, to Parkhurst, having decided to 
stay at the Langham for a few days to test the 
validity of the documents now in her possession, and, 
if necessary, employ counsel on Patty's behalf. 

At one time such legal help seemed likely to be 
needed. On reaching London, Patty had written to 
her cousin, Sarah Forest, telling her the history of the 
secret drawers, and why she was in London. One 
sentence in Sarah's reply greatly startled her : 

' Fm glad you are come to England, dear Patty, 
not only because you've found those tiresome papers, 
but because now you can stop them from pulling 
down the dear old White Cottage. There's all the 
scaffolding still up, but I suppose Sir Thomas was 
advised to wait a bit by his lawyer ; and it's a good 
job for him and you too, Patty, that he did so.' 

Patty showed this letter to Lady Wentworth, who 
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at once applied to her solicitor for advice. But Sir 
Thomas, who was beginning to discover that he was 
losing the respect, not only of his tenants, but of the 
landed gentry of the neighbourhood, had no intention 
of going to law against such documents as those now 
produced. Instead of this, he at once withdrew his 
claim to the property, and legal proceedings came to 
an end. Although this act was nothing more than 
one of moral rectitude, yet it produced a better 
feeling among the tenantry and workpeople. 

There is not much more to tell of Patty Thome's 
adventures, but it must be stated that, after the 
scaffolding had been removed and the cottage and 
grounds put into thorough repair, she left Lady 
Wentworth's service, and set up business as a dress- 
maker, and for nearly a year was very successful. 
The association with her aunt and cousins Elise and 
Marie, the feeble efforts she made to imitate the 
elegant yet simple style for which the French people 
are so noted, had not been all lost, and their results 
were seen in the success with, which her dressmaking 
efforts met while in the White Cottage. 

£ut^ after having enjoyed the society of her new- 
found relatives and the vivacity of the people of 
Paris, Patty began to feel the White Cottage lonely. 
A letter arrived from her cousin Elise, begging her to 
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come and stay with them for a few months. It was 
a great temptation, one that she found impossible to 
resist, especially with the prospect of learning more of 
the intricacies of the delicate needlework of which 
Patty was so fond. She at once sent the letter to 
Lady Wentworth at Parkhurst, and asked for her 
kind advice. The answer came speedily. 

* I should feel it a difficult task to advise you, my 
dear Patty,' wrote that lady, * but that I know you 
will seek greater and more perfect wisdom from 
above to guide you in your decision. I know that 
your father and your aunt were brought up in the 
fear of God by your grandparents, and that you have 
been well instructed in the doctrines and precepts of 
our holy religion, and I have every reason to believe 
that you are under its influence. I know also that 
you must feel lonely in that little cottage by yourself, 
and also your great wish to improve in the art of 
dressmaking, in which Frenchwomen so greatly excel. 

' But, my child, there are gay doings and attractions 
in the beautiful city of Paris which too often lead to 
sin, to f orgetfulness of God, and to neglect of prayer. 
But from what I have seen of your conduct during 
the three months of your stay in Paris, and of your 
aunt's family, I think a residence with your aunt» to 
acquire some knowledge of her business, is as safe 
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for you, or even more so, than to go into a house of 
business in London or elsewhere. Never forget that 
short but comprehensive prayer of the Psalmist: 
" Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe.'' ' 

Patty's reply to Lady Wentworth was read with 
tears of thankfulness by that lady ; and a few weeks 
after, Patty, having let the cottage and ground to a 
respectable tenant, and sold her furniture, took 
leave of her Aunt Forest and her cousins amidst 
many tears on both sides, and started for Paris, feel- 
ing scarcely able to decide whether she was happy or 
miserable at the prospect of leaving dear old England, 
the home of her birth. 

Eight years have passed since that day. For five 
of these years Patty, now designated Mademoiselle 
Thome, assisted her aunt, and became so proficient in 
the business that, as one after the other of Madame 
Christophe's daughters married, and Madame's own 
health failed, she became sole manager, and, at her 
aunt's death, found herself, in her twenty-third year, 
sole mistress of the establishment by the will of that 
kind relative. 

After a while came a change. Alphonse had ob- 
tained a lucrative engagement in England. Patty 
also had a longing to re.tum to the dear old country. 
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The bosiness in the Bue St. Honors was disposed of 
to advantage, and within a year from that time 
might have been seen in a street at the West End a 
magnificent shop, with the words over it, — 

MADAME CHRISTOPHE. 

MODES DE PABIS. 

Patty Thome had come home to dear old England 
and married her cousin Alphonse. 

She was not forgotten by Lady "Wentworth, The 
wedding dresses of Miss Wentworth and Miss Ethel 
were prepared in Madame Christophers establishment, 
and greatly admired for their richness and eleganca 

Patty, with all her success, continued her straight- 
forward and honourable conduct, and Lady Wentworth, 
when speaking of her, would say, — 

< Madame Christophe's career is one of the strongest 
testimonies to the truth of the text : *^ Train up a 
child in the way he should go : and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it." What but Pattjr^s early 
training could have preserved a young and attractive 
girl from the dangerous folly and gaiety which 
surrounded her in the beautiful city of Paris ? ' 

THE END. 
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' A fascinating stoty,'—^Okris^ian Age, 

Poet Toilers in Many Fields. By Mrs. R. A. Watson. 

Crown 8to. Thirteea Illustrations. 

The * Good Luck ' of the Maitlands : a Family Chronicle. 

By Mrs. R. A. Watsom. Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Valeria, the Martyr of the Catacombs. A Tale of Early 
Christian Life in Rome. By the Rev. W. H. Withkow, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrations. 

Tina and Beth; or, the Night Pilgrims. By Annie 

R CouRTBNAY. Crowu 8vo. Frontispiece. 

Wilfred Hedley ; or, How Teetotal ism Came to EUensmere. 
By S. J. FiTZGBKALD. Crown Bvo. Frontispiece. 

Equally Yoked: and other Stories. By S. J. Fitzoeiiald. 

Frontispiece. 

Master and Man. By S.J. Fitzgerald. Frontispiece. 
Coals and Colliers ; or, How we Get the Fuel for our Fires. 

By S. J. Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 

'An interesting description of how we get the fuel for our fires, illustrated 
by tales of miners' fanubes.'— CAtm/Smm H^orld, 
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James Daryll ; or, From Honest Doubt to Christian Faith* 

By Ruth Eluott. Crown 8vo. 
' We have seldom read a more beautiful story than this.* — Tkt Echo, 

The King's Messenger : a Story of Canadian Lite. By the 

Rev. W. H. WiTHROW, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Illustrations of Fulfilled Prophecy. By the Rev. J. Robinson 

Gkbgory. Crown 8va Numerous Illustrations. 

The Basket of Flowers, illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt edge^. 
The Great Apostle; or. Pictures from the Life of St. Paul. 

By the Rev. Jabbz Marrat. Foolscap 8vo. a8 Illustrations and Map. 

' A charming little book. . . . Written in a style that must commend itsdf 
to young ^ta^t^—Sundt^-Sckool Timts, 

Martin Luther, the Prophet of Germany. By the Rev. J. 

Shaw Banks. Foolscap 8vo. 13 Illustrations. 

* Mr. Banks has succeeded in packing a great deal of matter into a small 
space, and yet has told his story in a very attractive style.' — London 
QnarUrfy Revitw, 

Sir Walter Raleigh: Pioneer of An 2I0- American Colonisation, 
By Charles K. True, D.D. Fodscap 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 

' We have here a book whidi we strongly recommend to onr young readers^ 
It will do boys good to read il.*—Tht Moihodtst. 

Homes and Home Life in Bible Lands. By J* R> S. 

CuFFORO. Foolscap 8vo. Eighty Illustrations. 

* A useful little volume respecthig the manners and cvstoms of Eastern 
nations. It brines together, in a sm^ compass, mudi that will be of servi3( 
to the young student of the ^Mc.*— Watchman, 

Hid Treasures, and the Search for Them: Lectures tc 

Bible Classes. By the Rev. J. Hastlbv. Foolscap 8vo. With Frontispiece, 

Youthful Obligations. Illustrated by a large number of Appro ^ 
priate Facts and Anecdotes. Fodscap 8vo. With Illustrations. 

Eminent Christian Philanthropists : Brief Biographical 

Sketches, designed especially as Studies for the Youqg. By the Rev. 
Gborgb Maundbr. Fcap. 8vo. Nine Illustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and the Minster: Historical and 

Biographical Associations of the Tower of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 14 Illustrations. 

Peter Pengelly; or, * True as the Clock.' By J. J* Wray. 

Crown 8vo. Forty Illustrations. 

* A famous book for hay%:—Tke Ckriatian, 

The Stolen Children. By Rev. H. Bleby. Foolscap Svo. 

Six Illustrations. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster: and other Stories. By the Rev. 

H. Blbby. Foolscap Svo. Five Illustrations. 

' The narratives are given in a lively, pleasant manner that is well suited to 
gain and keep alive the attention of juvenile readers.' — Tho Friond, 

Female Heroism and Tales of the Western World. By 
the Rev. H. Blbby. Foolscap 8vo. Four Illustratk>ns. 

Capture of the Pirates : with other Stories of the Western Seas. 

By the Rev. Hbnry Bubby. Foolscap 8vo. Four Illustrations. 

' 1 he stories are graphically told, and will inform on some phases o| 
Wet. era )ii^*— Warrington Guardian. 
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The Prisoner's Friend: The Life of Mr. James Bundy, of 

Bristol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. R. Wiluams. Foolscap 8vo. 

Kilkee. By Eliza Kerr, author of Slie*ve Bloom, 
Adelaide's Treasure, and How the Thief came Unawares. 

By Sakson, Author of * A Pledge that Redeemed Itself,' etc. Four Illustrations. 

* This graphic story forms an episode in the history of Wesleyan Missions 
in Newfoundland.' — ChritUan Age. 

Two Snowy Christmas Eves. By Eliza Kerr. Royal 

i6mo. Gilt edges. Six Illustrations. 

PRICE EIGHTEENPENCB. 
•LittURay* Series, Royal \tmo. 

Little Ray and her Friends. By Ruth Elliott. Five 

lOustrations. 

The Breakfast Half-Hour : Addresses on Religious and Moral 

Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. Twenty-five Illustrations. 
' Practical, e«niest, aad forcible.' — Literary World, 

Gleanings in Natural History for Young People. Profusely 

Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes ; or, the Good Time Coming. By Lillib 

MoNTPOKT. Five Page Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

The History of the Tea-Cup : with a Descriptive Account of 
the Potter's Alt. By the Rev. G. R. Wedgwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Cliftons and their Play-Hours. By Mrs. Cosslett. 

Seven Page Illustrations. 

The Lilyvale Club and its Doings. By Edwin A. Johnson, 

D.D. Seven Page Illustrations. 

* The "doings" of the club decidedly deserve a careful perusal.' — 
LiUrary World, 

The Bears' Den. By £. H. Miller. Six Page Illustrations. 

* A capital story for boys.* — Christian Age. 

Ned*s Motto ; or, Little by Little. By the author of * Faithful 
and True/ * Tony Starr's Legacy.' Six Page Illustrations. 

' The story of a boy's struggles to do right, and his influence over other 
boys. The book is well and forcibly written.' — The Christian. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. By E. H. Miller. Royal i6mo. 

Six Page Illustrations. 
'A book of more than common interost and power.'— Christian Age, 

The Royal Road to Riches. By E. H. Miller. Fifteen 

Illustrations. 

Maude Linden; or, Working for Jesus. By Lillie Montfort. 

Four Illustrations. 

* Intended to enforce the value of personal religion, espedalljr in Christian 
work. . . . Brightly and thoughtfully written.' — Liverpool Daily Post. 

Oscar's Boyhood; or, the Sailor*s Son. By Daniel Wise, 

D.D. Six Illustrations. 

'A healthy story for boys, written in a fresh and vigorous style, and 
plainly teadbing many important lessons.' — Christian Miscellany, 
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Summer Days at Kirkwood. By £. H. Miller. Four 

Illustrations. 

' Capital story ; conveying lessons of die highest moral import.' — Sheffield 
Post, 

Slieve Bloom. By Eliza Kerr, Author of The Golden City, 

Three Illustrations. 

' The style of the hook is graphic, and of considerable literary merit.'— 
Literary World. 

* A real children's story, well told, with many beautiful touches of an 
artist's hand, and the evidences of a true woman's heart.' — Christian Age, 

Holy-days and Holidays; or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. Cupfosd. Numerous Illustrations. 

' Instruction and amusement are blended in this little volume. — The 
Christian. 

Talks with the Bairns about Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. 

Illustrated. 

* Pleasantly written, bright, and in all respects attractive.' — Leeds Mercury* 

My First Class : and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. 

Illustrated. 

' The stories are full of interest, well printed, nicely illustrated, and taste- 
fully bound. It is a volume which will be a favourite in any family of 
duldren.' — Derbyshire Courier. 

Luther Miller's Ambition. By LiLLiE Montfort. Gilt 

edges. Illustrated by Gunston. 

< Wee Donald* Series: Royal xbtno. 

An Old Sailor's Yam ; and other Sketches from Daily Life. 
The Stony Road : a Tale of Humble Life. 
Stories for Willing Ears. For Boys. By T. S. E. 
Stories for Willing Ears. For Girls. By T. S. E. 
Thirty Thousand Pounds : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 
• Wcc Donald ' : Sequel to * Stony Road.' 

PRICE £IGHT£ENP£NCE. FeoUca^ 8cw Serlet, 

Two Standard Bearers in the East : Sketches of Dr. Duff 

and Dr. Wilson. By Rev. J. Markat. Eig^ Illustratioos. 

Three Indian Heroes : the Missionary ; the Soldier ; the 
Statesman. By the Rev. J. Shaw Banks. Numerous iUustxatioiis. 

David Livingstone, Missionary and Discoverer. By the 
Rev. J. Marbat. Fifteen Page IllustraCions. 

' The story is told in a way which is likely to interest young people, and to 
quicken their sympathy with missionary work.' — Literary World, 

Columbus; or, the Discovery of America. By Georgb 

CuBiTT. Seventeen Illustrations. 

Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By 
Georgb Cubitt. Nine Illustrations. 

Pizarro ; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. By Georgb 

Cubitt. Nine Illustrations. 

Granada; or, the Expulsion of the Moors frcun S|>ain. By 
GxoKGV Cubitt. Seven lUustxatioos. 
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James Montgomery, Christian Poet and Philanthropist. 

By the Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Ulustradons. 

' The book is a welcome and tasteful addition to our biographical know- 
ledge.' — JVarrtMgtoH Guardtan, 

The Father of Methodism: the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Forty-five Illustrations. 

* Presents a dear oudine of the life of the founder of Methodism, and is 
calculated to create a desire for larger works upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective, — quite a pictorial history in themselves.' 

Old Truths in New Lights: Illustrations of Scripture Tmth 
for the Young. By W. H. S. Illustrated. 

Chequer Alley : a Story of Successful Christian Work. By 
the Rev. F. W. Bsiggs. M.A. 

The Englishman's Bihie : How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 
it. By the Rev. John Boybs, M.A. Thirteen I&ustratioos. 

Home : and the Way to Make Home Happy. By the Rev. 
David Hay. With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie; or. Truth and Error. By Adeline. Frontis- 
piece. 

Building her House. By Mrs. R. A. Watson. Five Illustns. 

* A charmingly written tale, illustrative of the power of Christian meekness.' 
^Christian IVorld. 

Crabtree Fold : a Tale of the Lancashire Moors. By Mrs. R. 
A. Watson. Five Illustradons. 

Davy's Friend: and other Stories. By Jennie Perrett. 

''Excellent, attractive, and instructive.' — The Christian. 

Arthur Hunter's First Shilling. • By Mrs. Crowe. 

Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. Buckland. 

The Boy who Wondered ; or. Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs. 
Gborgb Glai>stonb. 

Kitty; or, The Wonderful «Lovei* By A. E. Courtenay. 

lUustrated. 

The River Singers. By W. Robson, 

PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crvwn ^oo Series, 

Patty Thome's Adventures. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Illus- 
trated. 

Fighting to Victory. By Ezekiel Rogers. Second Edition. 
The Dairyman's Daug:hter. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, 

M.A. A New Edition, with Additions, giving an Authentic Account of her 
Conversion, and of her connection with the V/esleyan Methodists. 

Footsteps in the Snow. By Annie E. Courtenay, Author 

of Tina tuul Beth^ etc., etc. Illustrated. 

* Every page is genial, warm, and bright.*— /r/M Christian Advocate. 

The Beloved Prince : A Memoir of His Royal Highness 

the Prince Consort. By Wiluam Nichols. Nineteen Illustrations. 

Drierstock : A Tale of Mission Work on the American Frontier. 
Three Illustrations. 
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Oo Work : A Book for Girls. By Annie Frances Perram. 

Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character^ 
from Bible Emblems and Proverbs. By John Taylor. Thirty Illustrations. 

Those Watchful Eyes; or. Jemmy and bis Friends. By 
Emiub SsAKCHFiKLD. Frontispicee. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Auriel, and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. Frontispiece. 

A Voice from the Sea ; or. The Wreck of the Eglantine. 
By Ruth Eluott. 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

Nbwtton. Eleven Iluslrations. 

A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson. 

'A clever, sparkliog, ddigfatM tXarfJ-SkeffUki IfuUptttdttU. 

In the Tropics ; or. Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. Markat. IHustrations and Map. 

Old Daniel ; or, Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 
HoDSON. Twelve Illustratians. 

Little Abe ; or, The Bishop -of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 

Abraham Lockwood. 

CHEAP EDITION OF' MARK GUY PEARSE'S EOOKS. 
FotUcap 8fv. PriwEigktittnptnct tack, 

I. Daniel Quorm, and his- Religious Notions. isT Series 
s. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, snd Series 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories :• and other Papers. 

6. ' Good WiU' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHlULINOf ImperM 39imr. Cloth, gUt UtUrtd. 
Abbott's Histories for the Young. 

Vol. z. Alexander the Great. VoL'«. Alfred the Great. Ycd. 3. Jvlius Cnsar, 

PRICE ONE 8HILLINQ. iP<gr«/ xfum^ Cleth, gUt UtUrtd, 

Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Edward Lightwood. Twenty-nx Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. From the Norman Conqueror 

to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliqtt. Seven lUusts. 
No Gains ¥dthout Pains : a True Life for the Boyt. By H. 

C. Knight. Six lUusCratiooi. 

Peeps into the Par North : Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 

Greenland. By S. E. Scholbs. Twenty-four lUustraticns. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 3 1 Illustrations. 
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Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 31 Illusts. 

The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H.C Knight. Fifteen IllustratioDS. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.HuRST. 

Six Illustrations. 

Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact. By 

F. HoRMSR. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twenty-five Illustzations. 
* I 'II Try ' ; or. How the Farraer^s Son became a Captain. 

Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 

Nkwton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By LtLLiE Moktfort. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

Robert Dawson; oi„ theBraye Spirit. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Tarn side Evangel. By M^ A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : a StiM-y of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Niunerous lUusferalKns. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with otheir Stories of Noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Ellbn Grbgory. Nine lUustrations. 

Jane Hudscm, the Americaa Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and her Charge. Four 

Page UlustradoBS. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J^RtS. Clifford. Illustrns. 

' A valuaUe littk book for children* pleasantiy illustrated.' — TAa Frund, 

The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

' a pleasant litde story of the results of genuine Christiaa influence.'^ 
ChrtsHan Ag», 

The History of Josqph : tor tl>e Young. By the Rev. T^ 

Champnbss. Twelve Ilhistrations. 

* Goody intaresting, and ^gnf^sMLm^—JVeaUfonfMttJudiat MrngftMine. 

The Old Miller and bi» Mill. By Mark Gvy Pearse. 

Twelve Illustrations. 

The First Year of n^ Life: a Tme Story for Yoong People. 

By RosB Cathay Fribnd. 
' It is a BUM* fascinating t^cyrf'—Smtdagi^ Sgkoal Time$^ 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles : Sketches of their Scenery and 

People. By S. £. Scholbs. Fijfteen lUustrations. 

* We warmly recommend this little vohmie to readen of evety sort.'— 
Hastings ana St, LtonartTs News. 

The Stoiy of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 

' Simply and gracefuBy XxAAl—Bradfovd Ohsergeit, 

* Littie folks are sure to be interested in this wonderful ■piSiciw^'~ Liter" 
arv World, 
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UNCLE DICK'S LIBRARY OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
FcoUeap 800. ^uZ^, Clctk, 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By £. H. Miller, Author of * Royal 

Road to lUches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

' A first-rate story ... full of fun and adventure, bat thoroughly good and 
healthy.'— CAfTf^Mff MisctUany. 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. Three Illustrn^. 

' A very prettily told stor^ about a wayward Httle lady and a large mastiff 
dog; specuSly adi^Jled for ^aA&* —Dtrbyshire Adveriiter, 

Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singrers. By MiNA 

£. GouLDiNG. Three Illustrations. 
' A dever, pdeasing, well-written stoiy.' — Lted* Keratty, 

Gilbert Guestling ; or. the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 
* It is a charmingly told iXaey'—NtiUfiglkam Daily Excess. 

Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. Three Illustrations. 
•A very pleasantly written fXw^^—DeHtythin Cvttrier, 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rylai^ds. Three 

lUustratioBs. 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 

Illustrations. 
' A capital book for knys^—Ske^Md and Rotktrkmm Ind^pmtUnt, 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. John 

CoLWBLL. Three lUustnAions. 
The Basket of Flowers. Four f Ihistratipns. 
Mattie and Bessie; or, Climbing the H%H. By A. £. 

COURTBNAY. 

Tom : A Woman's Work for Christ, By Rev. J. W. Key- 

woRTii. Six Illustrations. 

The Little Disciple : The Story x>f his Xife Told for Young 

Children. Six Illustrations. 

Afterwards, ^y Emiub Searchfueld. Three Page Illustns. 



Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sirs that mar the 

Christian Character. By John Colwbll. Ptice n. 

'An amazing amoimt of sensible talk and sound advice.' — The Christian, 

Joel Bulu : The Autobiography of a Native Minister in 
the South Seas. New Edition, with an aocount^f 4iis Last Days. Edited 
by the Rev. G. S. Rowr. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Prioe is. 

Robert Moffat, the Afdcan Mijssioaary, By Re^. J. Maiirat. 

Foolscap 8vo, Illustrated. Price is. 

The Dairyman's Daughter. Bythe Rev. Le<3H RiCHMOND, 

M.A. A New Edition, with Additions, eiving an Authentic Account of her 
Conversion, and of her cooneCtioa'widi the Wesleyaa Methodists. 

Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutch eon. 

Price IS. 

' A Scotch story of touchhig and pathetic interest . It illustrates the power 
of Christian synpatcny.* — Irish Bvangslist, 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price u. 
* Deserves to be perused by membciB of all Christian communities.' •^^ 
Sword and Trowel* 
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PRICE NINBPENCB. Imperfal %9mo, Cloih^ IttwitmaUd, 

1. The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories. By Ruth 

Elliott. Five Illustrations. 

2. Dick's Troubles : and How He Met Them. By Ruth 

Elliott. Six lUustratioiis. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow : and other Stories. By Lillie 

MoHTPORT. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By Lillie Mont- 

fort. Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and other Stories. By Lillie 

MoNTFORT. Seven Illustrations. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

LiLUB MoNTFORT. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. By 

Edward Bailbv. Eight Illustrations. 

8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 

9. The Story of the Wreck of the < Maria' Mail Boat: 

with a Memoir of Bin. Hinclcsman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 

zo. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 

Page Illustrations. 

zz. Little and Wise : The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 

^and the Spiders. Twdve Illustrations. 

Z2. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illusts. 
Z3. The Kingly Breaker, Concerning Play, and Sowing the Seed. 
Z4. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

Z5. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Champnbss. 
z6. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 
Z7. Mary Ashton : A True Story of Eighty Years Ago. 4 Illusts. 
z8. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five Illustrations. 

zg. The Story of an Apprenticeship, By the Rev. A. 

Langlby. Frontispiece. 

20. Mona Bell : or, Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M. 

Edwards. Four Illustrations. 
2z. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays, and What Came 

of Them. By M. CambwblZm Four Illustrations. 

22. After Many Days; or. The Turning Point in James 

Power's Life. Three Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. By R. Rylands. Two coloured Illustrations. 

24. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rylands. Three Illustrations. 

25. Little Sally. By Mina £. Goulding. Six Illustrations. 

26. Joe Wehster's Mistake. By Emilie Searchfield. 

Three Illustrations. 

27. Muriel ; or. The Sister Mother. 

28. Nature's Whispers. 

29. Johnny's Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations. 

30. Pages from a Little Girl's Life. By A. F. Perram. 

Five Illustrations. 

3Z. The Wrens' Nest at Wrenthorpe. By A. E. Keeling. 

Five Illustrations. 
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PRICS EIQHTPENCE. Imperial ^mo, Cloih^ gSt tdges. 
The whole of the Ninepenny Series are also sold in Limp Qodi at Els^tpenct. 



AncsAB, the Slave Preacher. By 

the Rev. Hknrv Bunting. 
Bernard Paliaay, the Huguenot 

Potter. By A. £. Kbkunc. 
Brief Deacription of the Principal 

Places mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
Bulmer'a Hiatoiy of Joseph. 
Bulmer's History of Mosee. 
Christianity Compared with 

Popery : A Lecture. 
Death of the Eldest Son (The). 

By GiBSAft Malan. 
Emily's Leaaona ; Chaptera in 

the Liie of a Youns Christian. 
Fragments for Young People. 
Freddie Clcmmson. 
Janie : A Flower flroro South 

Africa. 
Jeaua (Hiatory of). For Children. 

By W. Mason. 
LitUe Nan'f Victory. By A. E. 

Courtenay. 



Martin Luther (The Story of). 
Precioua Seed, and Little Sowers. 
RecoUectiona of Metbodiat Wor. 

thies. Foolscap 8vo, limp dotii. 
Sailor's (A) Strugglea for Etsmal 

Life. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. 

By the Rev. F. A. West. 
Soon and Sale; A Short Life 

well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). 

By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
The Wreck, Rescue, snd Mas- 

sacre : an Account of the Loss of 

the Thomas King. 
Will Brown ; or, < Saved at the 

Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

Bunting. 
Youthful SulTerer Glorified: A 

Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: A 

Sketch of Mr. C. Jonks. 



THE CROWN SERIES, timo. Cioih, gUt lettered. Coloured Frmiie* 

piece. PRICE SIXPENCE. 



I. A Kias for a Blow : true Stoies 
about Peace and War for 
Children. 
9. Louia Henrie; or, The Sister's 

Promiae. 
a. The Giants, and How to Fight 
Them. 

4. Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 

Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American 

Girt. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt 

Fbibndlv. 

J. The Book of Beasts. 3^ Illust. 
. The Book of Birda. 40 Illust. 
g. Proud in Spirit. 

10. Althea Norton. 

11. Oertrude'a Bible Lesaon. 
u. The Rose in the Deaert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha's Hymn. 
i«. Nettie Mathieson. 

16. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. 

18. The Babea in the Basket. 



IQ. 

ao. 

az. 
33. 

83. 

27. 
a8. 

30. 
31. 

S3. 

33* 



Richanl Harvey; or, Taking 

a Stand. 
KitW King : Lesaons for Littls 

Giris. 
Nettie's Misaion. 
Little Margery. 
Margery'a city Home. 
The Crossing Sweeper. 
Roay Conroy^s Lessons. 
Ned Dolan's Garret. 
Little Henry and his Bearer. 
The LitUe Woodman and his 

Dog. 
Johnny : Lessons for Littls 

Boya. 
Picturea and Stories for the 

Little Ones. 
A Stonr of the Sea : and other 

Indmnts. 
Aunt Lizsie's Talks about Re. 

markable Fishes. 40 lUusts. 
Three Little Polks who Mind 

their own Business ; or. The 

Bee, the Ant, and the Spider. 

85 Illustrations. 



The whole of the above thirty-three Sixpenny books are also sold at Fompsncsb 

in Enamelled Covers. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMEIL 



IS 



PRICE SIXPENCE. tSm^. Clotk^ gilt UtUred, 



African Qirls ; or. Leaves from the 

Journal of a Missionary's Widow. 
Bunyan (John). The Story of his 

Life aad Work told to ChUdren. By 

£. M. C. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of 

the Pastures. 
Christ in Passion Week ; or. Our 

Lord's last PuhUc Visit to Jerusslem. 
Crown with Gems (The). A CaU 

to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November ; Romish Plot- 
ting for Popish Ascendency. 
Flower from Peejee. A Memoir of 

Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). life of 

Capt£un Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for Glory : 

Memoir of A. Hill. By Rev. J. 

Rattbnbuky. 
Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 



Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Ever- 

lasting Love. A Book for Girls. 
Held Down ; or. Why James did 

Not Prosper. 
Matt Stubbs' Dream : A Christmas 

Story. By M. G. Pbassb. 
Michael Faraday. A Book for 

Boys. 
Our Lord's Public Ministry. 
Risen Saviour (The). 
St. Paul (Life of). 
Seed for waste Corners. By Rev. 

B. Smith. 
Sorrow on the Sea ; or, the Loss of 

the Anieaon. 
Street (A) I've Lived in. A Sabbath 

Mommg Scene. 
Three Naturalists : Stories of Lin- 

MBUS, Cuvier, and Buffon. 
Young Maid-Servants (A Book 

for). Gik Edges. 



PRICE FOURPENCE. EtutmdUdCev^rt, 



Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune 
Telling. 

Will Brown ; or. Saved at the Elev- 
enth Hour. 



Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By 

the Rev. H. Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. 
The Story of Martin Luther. By 

Rev. J. B. Norton. 
Little Nan's Victory. 



The whole of the diirty-three books in the Crown Series at Sixpence are sold in 

Enamelled Covers at Fourpsncb each. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. EnamelUd Ctwert, 



* The AnU * and * The Conies.* 
Concerning Play. 

* The Kingly Breaker' and * Sow- 

ing the Seed.' 
< The Locusts ' and * The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 
Michael Faraday. 
John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 



PRICE TWOPENCE 

X. The Sun of Righteousness, 
a. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star. 

4. Jesus the Saviour. 
k, Jesus the Way. 
0. lesus the Truth. 

2. Tesus the Life. 
. Tesus the Vine. 
9. The Plant of Renown. 

Tkg abcve Twopenny Book* 

Packet No. x, containing 
Packet No. &■ oootainiag 



Three Naturalists: Stories of Lin< 

naeus, Cuvier, and Baffon. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of 

the Pastures. 
Held Down ; or. Why James didn't 

Prosper. By Rev. B. Smith. 
The Good Sea Captain. Life of 

Captain Robert Steward. 

. Enamelled Covert, 
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. Jesus the Shield, 
. Beii 



eing and Doing Good. By 
the Rev. J. Colwbll. 

za. Jessie Allen's Question. 

Z3. Uncle John's Christmas 
Story. 

Z4. The Pastor and the School- 
master. 

15. Laura Gaywood. 

are alto told in Packettm 
Nos. X to 6, Price x/- 
Noi. 7 to xa, Price x/« 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 



PRICE ONE PENNY. New Series, Rcyal ^*mo. With lUuetratioHe. 



X. The Woodman's Daughter. 

By LiLLiB M. 
a. The Young Pilgrim : the Story 

of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis : a Life for 

the Little Ones. By MaKk 
Guy Pbarsb. 

4. The History of a Green Silk 

Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan : Story of 

Tohn Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By 

Dr. Crook. 



7. Jesus Blessing the Children. 

By Dr. Crook. 

8. * Under Her Wings.* By the 

Rev. T. Ohampnbss. 
g. *The Scattered and Peeled 
Nation *: a Word to the Young 
about the Jews. 

xo. Jessie Morecambe and Her 
Playmates. 

II. The City of Beautiful Peo- 
ple. 

xa. Ethel and Lily's School 
Treat. By R. K. 



The aboye twelve books are also sold in a Packet, price x/- 



NEW SERIES OP HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

By Mark Guy Pbarsb, Lilub Montport, Ruth Elliott, and others. 
Imperial 32me, xtpagtu With Fnmiispiece, 



I. 
9. 

3* 
4. 

I: 
I 

9* 

10. 
xz. 

Z9. 

X3. 
X4. 

\l 

z8. 
19. 
so. 
sx. 
as. 

as- 
a4. 
as. 
96. 



The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You? 
James Elliott; or, the Father's 

House. 
Rosa's Chxistmas Invitations. 
A Woman's Ornaments. 
' Things Seen and Things not Seen.' 
Will you be the Last? 
•After That?' 
Christmas; or, the Birthday of 

Jesus, 
the School FestivaL 
John's Teadiers. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name ; or, How shall I Know? 
Annie's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service, 
llie Chat in the Meadow. 
The Wedding Garment. 

* Love Covereth all Sins.' 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 

The One Way. 
Nora Grayson's Dream* 
The Scripture Tickeu. 
' Almost a Christian.' 

* Taken to Jesus.' 



97. The New Year ; or, Where shall I 

Begin? 

98. The Book of Remembrance. 

99. 'Shall we Meet Beyond the River?' 
30. Found after Many Days. 

3x. Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 
39. Our Easter Hjrmn. 

33. • Eva's New Year's Gift.' 

34. Noble Impulses. 

35. Old Rosie. By Marx GuyPbarsbj 

36. NeUie's Text Book. 

37. How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 

38. Dick's Kitten. 

39. Why Dick Fell into the River. 

40. What Dick Did with his Cake. 
4Z. Dick's Fust Theft. 

49. Did^s Revenge. 

43. Al(me on the Sea. 

44. The Wonderful Lamp. 

45. Not too Young to Understand. 

46. Beinp^ a Missionary. 

47. Wilhe Rowland's Dedsioo. 

48. * Can it Mean Me?' 

49. A little Cake. 

50. A little Coat 

51. A little Qoud. 

59. The Two Brothers : Story of a Li«» 
By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 



The abeve Series are alto told in Packets, 

Padcet No. z contains Nos. z to 94. Price z/- 
Packet No. s contains Nos. 95 to 48. Price z/- 
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